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The Forty-Second Session of the 
International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June 1958 


The following article gives a general survey of the work of the 
42nd Session of the International Labour Conference. It does not 
attempt to be exhaustive. A fuller account ts contained in Industry and 
Labour, also published by the I.L.0.2 The Conventions, Recommen- 
dations, resolutions and other texts adopted by the Conference are 
published in the Official Bulletin.® 


‘*A7O international body reflects world currents of opinion so 
quickly and so fully as the International Labour Con- 
ference.” These words addressed by the Director-General of the 
I.L.0., Mr. David A. Morse, to the 42nd Session of the International 
Labour Conference on 24 June 1958 were amply confirmed by the 
swiftness with which international events during the month of 
June 1958 were reflected in the proceedings of the Conference. 

When the session had opened some three weeks previously, 
on 4 June, diplomatic consultations were proceeding in Moscow 
for the preparation of a “ conference at the summit”. While it 
was known that some difficulties remained to be overcome, opinion 
in many quarters in the different countries seemed to be confident 
in the possibility of a meeting of the heads of governments of the 
great powers. The prospect of a broad political agreement held 
forth the promise of increasingly fruitful international collaboration 
with respect to the social and economic issues which are the concern 
of the I.L.0. 

The Chairman of the Governing Body, Mr. Emilio Calderén 
Puig of Mexico, in opening the session of the Conference, referred 
to the I.L.O. as “ the noblest attempt at international co-operation 
to be made in our century ” and went on to say : “ Our discussions 


1In 1958 the International Labour Conference held two sessions. An 
account of the 41st (Maritime) Session will be included in an article shortly 
to be published in the Review. 

2 Vol. XX, Nos. 1-2, 1 and 15 July 1958. 

§ Vol. XLI, 1958, No. 2. 
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here in the Conference should be concerned with constructive 
matters and we must avoid as far as possible dragging in contro- 
versial questions arising out of international ideological differences. 
Whether we like it or not, there are different economic systems 
side by side in the world, just as in any given nation there are 
constrasting political parties and philosophies, powerful men and 
humble men. Our task is not to perpetuate social inequalities and 
the barriers which keep countries apart but rather to combat 
them with energy and determination, to enhance man’s self- 
respect by enforcing human rights—in short, to help to foster 
conditions in which the world can return to common sense and 
man can devote his energies to the task of peace.” 

In the opening statement of the general discussion James 
P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labour of the United States of America, 
read a message from President Eisenhower in which the President 
stated: “In its concern for the economic and social problems of 
mankind the I.L.O. has done much to bring about a better under- 
standing among nations. It is essential for the cause of peace that 
this creative work be continued and expanded.” Mr. Mitchell 
was shortly succeeded at the rostrum by Mr. Volkov, Chairman of 
the State Labour and Wages Committee, Council of Ministers, 
U.S.S.R., who spoke of the “ warm and universal approval of the 
nations” for the proposed summit conference and stated that 
“the task of defending peaceful labour is one which should unite 
all people of the world, irrespective of their political, social and 
other differences ”. 

During the course of the Conference itself, however, events 
occurred which altered the spirit of restrained optimism an observer 
might have been able to read into the opening speeches. The 
diplomatic consultations in Moscow did not appear to have been 
successful in completing preparations for a summit conference. 
Then on 17 June came the announcement of the execution of 
several persons implicated in the Hungarian uprising of October 
1956. These events cast their shadow on the Conference and 
changed the mood of its closing phases. On 20 June, speaking on a 
resolution concerning human rights, the Secretary of Labour of the 
United States referred to the Hungarian executions and said that 
“the people of the whole world were shocked by those dreadful 
acts of terrorism .... It is clear evidence of the intent of the 
Soviet Union to pursue a policy of violence and intimidation aimed 
to enforce complete servitude.” And in the same debate the 
Government delegate from the Ukraine replied saying: “ It seems 
to me that Mr. Mitchell should have far more concern for his own 
country, where human rights are being infringed, where there is 
unemployment, where man has not the right to work, and where 
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there is discrimination in various forms and various manifestations. ” 
This became the tone of a number of speeches. The feelings aroused 
among delegates by these events and the apparent change in the 
international situation were expressed in the debate held towards 
the end of the session on the credentials of the Hungarian delegation 
and in the discussion of a proposed resolution put forward by the 
U.S.S.R. on the lessening of international tension. As he rose to 
reply to the discussion on his Report the Director-General observed : 
“I happen upon days of deepening concern in international rela- 
tions. Uncertainty, anger, suspicion are close to the surface in 
thoughts and words.” 

Nevertheless, despite the pessimistic mood which swept across 
its closing stages, the 42nd Session dealt successfully with the 
concrete tasks before it. It adopted a Convention and Recom- 
mendation concerning Discrimination in Respect of Employment 
and Occupation, the fruit of a number of years’ study both by the 
I.L.O. and the United Nations and of discussion at two successive 
sessions of the International Labour Conference. The Convention 
was adopted by 189 votes to 24 with 13 abstentions. No Govern- 
ment voted against the Convention and only two abstained. The 
Recommendation was adopted by 212 votes to nil with 11 absten- 
tions. The Conference also adopted a Convention and Recom- 
mendation on Conditions of Employment of Plantation Workers, 
the Convention by 171 votes to 35 with 26 abstentions and the 
Recommendation by 218 votes to nil with 7 abstentions. On two 
other questions the Conference held a first discussion and drew 
up conclusions as a basis for the approval of international instru- 
ments at its next session. These were conditions of work of fisher- 
men and the organisation of occupational health services in places 
of employment. The Conference also had a general discussion on 
the question of hours of work. A resolution concerning measures 
to promote employment and action against unemployment was 
adopted by 166 votes to 1 with 10 abstentions. Another resolution 
pledging the I.L.O.’s continued co-operation with the United 
Nations for the promotion of human rights was adopted unani- 
mously. Other resolutions relating to the development of the I.L.O.’s 
programmes on labour-management relations, management devel- 
opment, raising of incomes and living conditions in rural com- 
munities, manpower aspects of economic development, the publica- 
tion of labour laws and other matters were likewise adopted by 
substantial majorities. The results of this practical work of the 
Conference were such that the Director-General in his closing 
statement felt able to say that “ despite all the difficulties we have 
been up against in these last three weeks, it is quite appropriate for 
me to say that this has been one of our most successful conferences ”. 
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The session was attended by nearly 900 delegates, advisers and 
observers representing governments, employers’ organisations and 
trade unions in 73 States Members and nine non-metropolitan 
territories. The Ministers of Labour of 26 countries were present. 
In the course of its proceedings the Conference was addressed by 
Mr. T. Holenstein, President of the Swiss Confederation. 

The Federation of Malaya was represented at the Conference 
as a full Member of the Organisation for the first time since achieving 
its independence, although observer delegations had attended in 
previous years. Venezuela was represented at the Conference for 
the first time since rejoining the Organisation, which it had left in 
1955. In ten years the membership of the I.L.O. had thus risen 
from 59 to 79, a monument, as one delegate said, to the I.L.O.’s 
work, “ for only a dynamic organisation will continue to attract 
new members”. 

As its President the Conference elected Mr. Das, the Minister 
of Labour and Education of Pakistan, and, as its Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. Mezincesco, Government delegate of Rumania, Mr. Campanella, 
Employers’ delegate of Italy, and Mr. Thaver, Workers’ delegate of 
the Federation of Malaya. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


In his Report to the 1958 Session of the Conference?, the 
Director-General attempted to show how the I.L.O.’s programme 
has evolved through the past ten years in response to changes in 
the world economic and social situation and to the growing mem- 
bership of the Organisation. He raised questions as to whether the 
I1.L.0.’s methods of action were well adapted to current needs and 
as to the areas of social policy which were most in need of attention. 
The aim of the Report was to elicit the advice of the I.L.O.’s 
constituents represented in the Conference on the present state and 
future needs of the I.L.O.’s programme of action. He hoped that a 
general discussion in the Conference would give guidance, both to 
himself and to the Governing Body, for the planning and execution 
of the programme. 


The Discussion 


In this hope the Director-General was not disappointed, for 
161 speakers, including 18 Ministers of Labour and Social Affairs 
took part in the discussion and many comments and suggestions were 


17.L.0.: The I.L.0. in a Changing World, Report of the Director- 
General to the 42nd Session of the International Labour Conference ; 
Twelfth Report of the International Labour Organisation to the United 
Nations (Geneva, 1958). 
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made. The following paragraphs give only a summary of some of 
the points brought forward. In the discussion of the Director- 
General’s Report there is no attempt to confront opposing views or 
to reach agreed conclusions. Each speaker is free to address 
himself to the questions affecting the I.L.O.’s work which are of 
concern to him. Thus the record of the discussion as a whole 
provides both a reflection of the diversity of the I.L.O.’s world 
constituency and an indication of some points upon which general 
agreement as to the nature and direction of I.L.O. action may be 
sought. Apart from this general discussion a number of resolutions, 
many of them relating to the I.L.O.’s programme of activities, were 
examined by a Resolutions Committee of the Conference and 
subsequently by the Conference itself. Since most of these resolu- 
tions dealt with matters raised in the course of the general discus- 
sion, they are mentioned in this context in the following paragraphs. 


The Changing World Situation. 


The considerable changes which have taken place in the I.L.O.’s 
programme of work, including both the development of new forms 
of action—operational and educational—and the changing em- 
phasis on different fields of social policy, have grown directly out 


of changes in the world situation. Much of the discussion on the 
Director-General’s Report was accordingly devoted to an apprecia- 
tion of the changes which had occurred in the world political, social 
and economic picture and suggestions concerning the manner in 
which these changes should be reflected in the I.L.O.’s work. The 
discussion thus underlined the diversity in conditions and needs 
in the different countries or areas and highlighted the dynamic 
factors in their evolution. 


Problems of the Underdeveloped Countries. 


The increase in the I.L.0.’s membership, and particularly the 
more active participation in its work of the less developed countries 
of Asia, the Near and Middle East, Africa and Latin America, has 
been one of the major factors determining the evolution of the 
I.L.O.’s programmes during the past ten years. Virtually all of the 
participants in the discussion agreed that priority in the I.L.O.’s 
work should be given to activities which would assist in promoting 
the economic and social development of the less developed countries 
and to narrowing the gap in living standards separating these 
countries from the more industrialised ones. Many speakers feared 
that this gap, despite all the international action to assist the less 
developed countries, was in fact growing. Some also feared that 
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new technological changes, including the industrial application of 
atomic energy and the introduction of automation, could be 
adopted only in the more industrialised countries and would con- 
tribute to a further widening of this gap. “ We begin to despair ” 
said the Employers’ delegate from Uruguay “.. . at the realisation 
that the abyss between the various groups of countries will only be 
dug still deeper ....” Many spoke of the need for an accelerated 
rate of capital investment in the underdeveloped countries. Some 
called for more direct economic aid; others suggested a more 
effective long-term international credit policy; and still others 
urged more effective measures for the stabilisation in world markets 
of the prices of primary commodities exported by the less developed 
countries, which are largely dependent on the proceeds of such 
exports for the purchase of capital goods abroad. In the minds of a 
number of speakers the acceleration of the flow of foreign capital to 
the underdeveloped countries would contribute to a world full-em- 
ployment policy and might help counter some of the consequences 
of the current recession.1 The success of the I.L.O., said the 
Workers’ delegate from India, would be judged by the progress 
achieved in the industrialising countries towards raising their 
living standards ; and, he warned, if this progress is not sufficient 
“the I.L.0. will cease to have any attraction to those who have 
been left behind”. 


Regional Action. 


When speaking of the problems of the less developed countries 
a number of delegates proposed that the I.L.O. should accentuate 
its regional activities which so far had been pursued through 
regional conferences, special regional technical meetings, seminars 
and technical assistance. While there was general agreement on 
the importance of these regional activities some differing views 
were expressed concerning the desirability of new departures in 
this field. The Viet-Nam Government delegate and the Philippines 
Workers’ delegate proposed that the I.L.O. should decentralise its 
activities to a greater degree and set up regional offices which would 
not only plan and supervise technical assistance operations in 
the manner of the existing field offices but also conduct regional 
seminars, act as regional centres for the exchange of information 
and give direct operational assistance. Several speakers also 
suggested that the I1.L.O. should promote the adoption of regional 
standards, Conventions or agreements through regional conferences. 
There was, however, opposition to the idea of regional standards. 


1 See below, p. 237. 
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“ If different standards are allowed to grow up for different areas or 
groups of industries there is grave danger that the whole concept 
of standards will be weakened ” said the Government delegate from 
Australia. The Employers’ delegate from Italy added that “ the 
universal character of the I.L.O. ... should tend to unify the world 
and not to promote divisions within it”. 


Africa and the I.L.0O. 


The emergence of Africa to an important place in the pre- 
occupations of the I.L.O. was to be noted at this session of the 
Conference. Many African representatives, including delegates 
from independent member States as well as observers from a 
number of non-metropolitan territories, participated in the discus- 
sion. The Governing Body had earlier this year made provision 
for the establishment of an African Field Office in 1959 and had 
also set up an Advisory Committee for Africa South of the Sahara. 
At the Conference a Portuguese Government representative 
invited the I.L.O. to hold the first meeting of this Advisory Com- 
mittee in Luanda, the capital of Angola. The Ministers of Labour 
from Ghana and Nigeria particularly commended the action taken 
by the Organisation to develop its regional work in Africa. Certain 
speakers, including delegates from Morocco, Poland, the United 
Arab Republic and the U.S.S.R., criticised the Governing Body’s 
action in confining the terms of reference of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the region south of the Sahara, urging that the continent 
as a whole should be included. A Government representative from 
the Sudan suggested that a new region should be established for 
African countries north of the equator with a regional office in 
Khartoum. Other delegates considered that the Governing Body’s 
action was justified in view of differences in conditions between the 
countries north and those south of the Sahara. There were a 
number of references to the desirability of convening an I.L.O. 
regional tripartite conference for Africa in the near future and a 
suggestion to this effect embodied in a proposed resolution sub- 
mitted by the Workers’ delegate of Morocco was referred by the 
Conference to the Governing Body for consideration. 


Diversity and Change in Economic and Social Structures: East 
and West. 


Representatives of the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European 
countries argued that, important as was the emergence of political 
independence and economic and social development in Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa, there was another fact of outstanding 
importance to which the I.L.O. had not given sufficient attention, 
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namely (in the words of the Workers’ delegate from the U.S.S.R.) 
that “ there is now a world-wide socialist system with a population 
of over 950,000,000 persons”. The problems of countries with a 
communist form of Government were, these speakers argued, 
different from those of other countries. Mr. Zawadzki, the Minister 
of Labour and Social Welfare of Poland said, for example : “ Coun- 
tries where industry, the credit system, transport, a substantial 
proportion of commerce—and in some cases agriculture as well— 
have been socialised and are guided by planning, where market 
fluctuations have been eliminated and where plans are established 
for the distribution of manpower, have to consider problems of 
technical progress, job transfer, the retraining of workers, etc., 
from a completely different angle from countries with a capitalist 
economy, where planning is, in principle, confined to a single 
undertaking and where it is not likely that the State will be able 
to carry out an extensive social policy.” “It is difficult to find in 
the work of the International Labour Organisation” he added 
“a proper understanding of the differences between the problems 
arising in the various countries as a consequence of their economic 
and social systems.” At the same time the Polish Minister of 
Labour expressed appreciation to the I.L.O. for the technical 
assistance its experts were currently giving to his country in training 
supervisors in industry, improving the professional qualifications 
of technical personnel and increasing productivity with a view to 
helping Poland to overcome some of the problems involved in its 
recently undertaken industrial reorganisation. 

Attention was also drawn to the changes going on in the indus- 
trial, economic and social structure of many of the industrialised 
countries in other parts of the world, changes which were sometimes 
obscured by the use of obsolete language. “I believe ”, said the 
Secretary of Labour of the United States, Mr. James P. Mitchell, 
“it is meaningless to use the words ‘ capitalism’ and ‘ socialism ’ 
in their nineteenth-century sense when speaking of the American 
economy of today. The nineteenth-century capitalism of Europe 
has been superseded in my country by new economic structures 
which are still in the making. These new structures can best be 
discerned by analysing four major developments in the United 
States : the changes in the social outlook of American industry ; 
the growth in power and responsibility of American trade unions ; 
the mature relationship between labour and management in major 
sectors of the American economy ; and the enlarged role of the 
Government in providing social insurance against major economic 
hazards and in the maintenance of economic stability while leaving 
intact those wellsprings of individual initiative and invention which 
give the economy its vigour and its optimism.” 
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The Employers’ delegate from India similarly pointed out that 
many institutions which may retain old names have assumed new 
functions. “Trade unions and employers’ organisations alike ” 
he observed “ have developed new branches of activity in matters 
of social policy ” which require special training and special apti- 
tudes on the part of those responsible in the different organisations. 
Modern industry, he continued, was owned by thousands of share- 
holders who were the employers, “ but it is the managers on the 
spot who run the enterprise and it is these managers who are now 
loosely called employers”. He observed further that “in every 
country the government is assuming more and more power to 
influence the economic life of the people ”. The Workers’ delegate 
from Yugoslavia also stressed that “in many countries the trade 
unions have undergone considerable changes and that they now 
differ to a very great extent from the trade unions which existed 
at the beginning of the liberal capitalist era.... They now have 
responsibilities for economic and social development, ... they 
take part in joint bodies, ... they often take a constructive attitude 
towards the social community as a whole—and this in countries 
with very different social systems.” 


The Balance between Standard-Setting Operations and Education. 


The balance in the I.L.O.’s programme between different 
methods of action was frequently discussed by speakers. The 
Director-General had drawn attention in his Report to the growth 
out of the “ traditional ” standard-setting and research work of the 
I.L.O. of a substantial programme of expert assistance and direct 
operations, first in the manpower field and subsequently in many 
other fields of I.L.O. concern. These activities were designed to 
benefit the underdeveloped countries. More recently the I.L.O. 
had undertaken work of an educational or promotional character 
directed particularly towards the improvement of labour-manage- 
ment relations. The Director-General in his Report asked the 
Conference specifically whether the time had not come for a “ new 
departure”. “It seems to me” he wrote “ that the formulation 
of standards on the one hand and the transmission of techniques 
and information on the other do not cover all the needs for inter- 
national social action today. They leave a gap: there remains the 
need to be able to understand and deal constructively with social 
problems in their concrete shape as they arise in specific times and 
places. This need cannot be met by a book of rules, a set of tried 
formulas or the construction of machinery on a standard pattern. 
It is primarily a matter of education, and of education in the 
classical sense of the development of the individual’s latent capa- 
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cities which will enable him to assume social responsibilities and to 
help work out in his own way the solutions to the social problems 
of his community. To help close this gap is, I believe, to help 
strengthen the fabric of society. This is a matter of international 
concern. The I.L.O.’s objectives can be achieved only to the extent 
that national societies are resilient and can respond creatively to 
the problems which confront them in the course of their own 
evolution. We in the I.L.O. therefore, have the greatest interest 
in promoting this resiliency ; and the best way we can get at the 
problem is through education.” 

In the conclusion to his Report the Director-General stressed 
the value of the new activities, particularly technical assistance, 
which brought the I.L.O.’s work to more people in practical ways ; 
but he added “I am, however, more and more convinced ... 
that the value in prestige of the I.L.O.’s work rests in large part 
upon the traditional research, information, and standard-setting 
activities of the I.L.0.”. 


The I.L.0.’s Standard-Setting Role. 


Considerable attention was devoted in the Conference discussion 
to the place of standard-setting in the future work of the I.L.O. 
A number of representatives, particularly from the less developed 
countries, told how I.L.O. Conventions and Recommendations had 
served as models for their growing national labour legislation. A 
number of Worker delegates expressed the view that Conventions 
and Recommendations should continue to be the basic work of the 
I.L.O. in the future as in the past. Representatives of the Eastern 
European countries also considered the adoption of international 
instruments to be the most effective form of I.L.O. activity. 

Some criticisms were directed towards the I.L.O.’s standard- 
setting work ; and it was suggested that less emphasis be placed in 
future upon the adoption of new Conventions. The Swiss Govern- 
ment representative, for example, considered that taking account 
of the substantial body of existing Conventions, little remained to 
be done by way of adoption of new texts, except possibly on some 
“ major social issues ” ; and this view was also expressed by some 
Employer representatives. Many existing Conventions, it was said, 
were not widely ratified or applied. The very different conditions 
prevailing within different I.L.O. member States, it was suggested, 
made it increasingly difficult to formulate generally applicable 
standards. There had been a tendency in the past to include too 
much detail in Conventions, which made them difficult to ratify for 
many countrie., sometimes for purely technical reasons, even"when 
the substantive standards had been attained or surpassed in the 
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country concerned ; and so, in the view of some speakers, Conven- 
tions should be confined to a simple statement of basic principles. 
Some delegates felt that more flexibility should be introduced into 
existing Conventions by revision. 

On the other hand Professor Ago, the Italian Government 
delegate and former Chairman of the Governing Body, considered 
that it would be “ superficial ” to believe that the I.L.O.’s work in 
drawing up Conventions had been completed and that the existing 
body of standards could remain for all time ; and Mr. Mori, Workers’ 
delegate of Switzerland, warned that if the I.L.O. were to slow down 
the adoption of Conventions then “ the workers would gradually 
become estranged from the Organisation ”. 

Many of those who stressed the importance of the standard- 
setting work of the I.L.O. none the less felt that the Organisation 
should give more attention to the effective application of existing 
standards and to their revision where desirable so as to adjust them 
to the conditions of newly industrialising societies. The Right Hon. 
Iain Macleod, Minister of Labour and National Service of Great 
Britain, said: “ We need now to give more attention than in the 
past to the application of the standards that have been set ”, 
by which he meant “not only supervision of the application of 
ratified Conventions, although that indeed is very important, but 
the promotion by the I.L.O. itself of the application of standards 
irrespective of the ratification of Conventions.” Mr. Ong, the 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare of the Federation of Malaya, 
suggested that “ many of the Conventions should be reviewed with 
a view to making them more practical and realistic in the light of 
our changing world so that more member States would be able to 
ratify them ”. 


General Discussions and Exchange of Experience. 


The Conference also had an important role to play apart from 
the adoption of Conventions and Recommendations, as several 
speakers pointed out. The Minister of Labour of Canada, Mr. Starr, 
said the I.L.O. should bear in mind “ how to use these meetings for 
exchanges of individual views based on the rich variety of experi- 
ence which the I.L.O. with its tripartite structure assembles here in 
Geneva”. “Such exchanges” he added “ ought to be one of the 
substantial benefits to be derived from an international conference. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, they get lost in the heat of controversy 
over the wording of texts.” Mr. Bacon, Minister of Labour of 
France, pointed to the fact that the Conference at this session was 
holding a general discussion on hours of work which was not 
designed to lead to the adoption of an instrument but rather to 
afford an opportunity for a broad exchange of views which might 
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pave the way for more exact studies in the future. This method of 
conference work might, he thought, prove extremely fruitful. A 
Government representative of Australia referred to the emergence 
of a “ new type of instrument ” in the form of conclusions reached 
from such general discussions at the Conference. The Conference 
might in this way discuss subjects which had not yet been so 
clarified that firm recommendations could be made, let alone 
precise standards formulated ; rather, the tentative conclusions of 
such discussions would, over the years, be tested out and perhaps, 
at a later stage, be modified or confirmed in other forms. 
Mr. Bergenstrém, speaking on behalf of the Employers of the 
Nordic countries, further suggested that this type of general 
discussion could be a useful medium of educational activity for 
the I.L.O. 


Technical Assistance. 


Numerous were those who paid tribute to the usefulness of 
I.L.O. technical assistance in their countries. Many, including 
Government, Employer and Worker representatives suggested that 
the I.L.O.’s technical assistance and operational work should be 
expanded ; and some suggested that this should be done if necessary 
by readjusting other aspects of the I.L.O.’s programme. Several 
delegates said there was a need for the I.L.O. to supply equipment 
along with technical advice. Some countries which, while con- 
tinuing to be recipients of technical assistance, had nevertheless 
acquired a good deal of experience in overcoming problems of 
economic and social development might, it was suggested, furnish 
technical assistance experts under I.L.O. auspices to still less 
developed countries. One Worker delegate, while supporting the 
I.L.O.’s technical assistance programme, criticised its “ exclusively 
governmental character ” and urged that I.L.O. technical assistance 
should be given a more “ tripartite flavour ” 

Particular emphasis was placed on I.L.O. technical assistance to 
promote vocational training. In this connection there were many 
references to the need for training supervisors which, according to 
the Employers’ delegate from Israel, was the “ weakest spot in the 
industrial structure of developing countries ”. Assistance to help 
raise productivity and to introduce and strengthen social security 
systems was also widely supported. These fields have in recent 
years absorbed a substantial proportion of the resources of the 
I.L.O.’s technical assistance programme. 


The I.L.0.’s Educational Role. 


The Director-General’s suggestion that it might be desirable to 
expand the I.L.O.’s educational and promotional work met with a 
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widespread favourable response. Many delegates spoke of the need 
to promote the growth of strong and stable institutions in the 
economically developing countries ; and education, involving the 
training for social responsibilities of government administrators, 
trade union leaders and industrial management, seemed to them a 
most effective way of approaching this problem. A number of 
delegates emphasised the point that the I.L.O.’s educational work 
should be “ tripartite” and apply equally to government, trade 
union and employer circles, in all of which an educational effort 
would be rewarding. 

A Government delegate from the Sudan said that this type of 
educational work was essential “to the young countries, which 
were up till recently dependent on other nationals for policy- 
making in dealing with their problems ”. The Minister of Labour 
from the Federation of Nigeria also stressed that a self-governing 
country wanted obviously to see its own nationals in administrative 
and technical posts at key levels and that training for such posts 
presented difficult problems to underdeveloped countries “ where 


general political progress has outstripped progress in other direc- 
tions”. “ How can the I.L.O.” he asked “ assist nations coming to 
independent status to ensure that standards of social policy which 
have been attained by them when non-self-governing would be 
maintained, and improved upon, on the attainment of political 


freedom ? ” 


Workers’ Education. 


Workers’ education was discussed by many Government and 
Worker delegates. Typical was the comment of the Workers’ 
delegate from Viet-Nam that workers’ education was “ the best— 
and only—means of fitting the workers to play their proper role in 
an economic democracy, starting with sound labour-management 
relations”. The discussion revealed that in many countries govern- 
ments, sometimes in consultation with workers organisations or 
with outside assistance, had in various ways promoted, sponsored, 
subsidised or organised workers’ education courses for training in 
trade union questions. Such schemes were mentioned, for example, 
by representatives cf the Dominican Republic, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Jamaica, Peru and Portugal. The Workers’ 
delegate from the Philippines said, however, that his organisation 
had considered the idea that the Government should provide 
facilities for trade union training but had “ wanted to be sure that 
this assistance was not going to be the means for the Government to 
control trade unions ” and ultimately decided to adopt other means 
of securing the facilities required. It was pointed out that I.L.O. 
assistance should be given in consultation with workers’ organisa- 


2 
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tions and that the facilities promoted by the I.L.O. for workers’ 
education should be divorced from politics. Mr. Bacon, the Minister 
of Labour of France emphasised that workers’ education would 
only be effective “ if a real possibility of deliberation and participa- 
tion in the common task is granted to those benefiting from it ”. 
This view, that the development of workers’ education should be 
accompanied by increasing responsibility in economic, social and 
industrial affairs for workers’ representatives, was echoed in various 
statements. 


Management Development. 


The I.L.0.’s work has included activities for the training 
of management, particularly in connection with methods of raising 
productivity, supervisory training, and the subject of human 
relations in industry. It was, however, suggested that the 1.L.O. 
might well adopt a more comprehensive approach towards the 
question of management development, and the Indian Govern- 
ment introduced a resolution on this question. There was a broad 
measure of agreement in the Conference on the need, particularly 
in countries undergoing industrialisation, for the training of 
competent managers. Commenting upon the idea of such an 
1.L.0. programme for the improvement of knowledge and efficiency 
of management, an observer from the Government of Singapore 
said: “I cannot conceive of any proposal or suggestion more 
imaginative, or more calculated to assist emergent self-governing 
territories.” There was, however, some division of opinion among 
Employer delegates as to the I.L.O.’s proper role in this field. The 
proposed new programme development was supported by a number 
of Employer representatives from the less developed countries. 
Some Employers from the more industrialised countries, while in 
sympathy with the broad objective of improving management 
efficiency, had doubts as to the I.L.O.’s competence in this field. 
The Employers’ delegate from Australia, for instance, suggested 
that the I.L.0. might “leave this approach to management and 
employers themselves”. An Employers’ representative from 
Canada, on the other hand, maintained “an open mind” as to 
the I.L.O.’s role in this field and suggested that the I.L.O. should, 
when undertaking activities in connection with management 
development, do so after consultation with the various associations 
with experience in this work. The Employers’ delegate of Pakistan 
suggested that the I.L.O. should co-operate fully with the non- 
governmental institutes for personnel management which had been 
created recently in a number of the less developed countries ; 
and the Employers’ delegate from India advised that the I.L.O. 
should avoid the mistake of regarding “ executive development as a 
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package programme which can be bought ready-made from experts 
and specialists” since work in this field would “ bear fruit only 
when it is designed and pin-pointed according to the needs apper- 
taining to a particular country ”. The Conference by 162 votes to 3 
with 26 abstentions adopted a resolution concerning management 
development which proposed “ to give a high priority, both in the 
research and in the operational activities of the I.L.O., in co- 
operation, where appropriate, with other international agencies, 
to activities that would contribute to meeting the need for manage- 
ment development and training, more especially in the industrially 
less advanced countries ”. 


Labour-Management Relations. 


The development of the I.L.O.’s educational work is closely 
related to the Organisation’s concern for promoting labour-manage- 
ment co-operation. There were frequent references in the discussion 
to the I.L.O.’s work in this field, which had been considered in a 
general way by the Conference two years previously. Many Em- 
ployer, Worker and Government representatives from both indus- 
trialised and less developed countries stressed the importance they 
attached to this growing emphasis in the I.L.O.’s programme of 
work. Many, including Mr. Mitchell, the Secretary of Labour of the 
United States, echoed the Director-General’s observation in his 
report that labour-management relations “ measure a country’s 
capacity to absorb change without unnecessary friction”. Some 
representatives from the Eastern European countries, however, 
voiced scepticism concerning this aspect of the I.L.O.’s work. 
The Polish Workers’ delegate said for instance : “ No achievement 
of the working class has ever been, or ever will be, the result of 
good labour-management relations. Every achievement has been 
and will be the result of struggle.” And the U.S.S.R. Workers’ 
delegate spoke of what he called “ the illusory hope of establishing 
so-called class collaboration or any harmony of interest as between 
capitalist employers and workers ”. Emphasis on labour-manage- 
ment relations, this speaker thought, “deflects the efforts and 
resources of the Organisation from its main functions in defence 
of workers’ interests”. On the other hand, the Workers’ representa- 
tive from Venezuela said that the trade unions of his country 
considered that “industrial development required co-operation 
of the three basic factors, namely state initiative, private initiative 
on the part of genuine employers, and responsibility on the part of 
workers ”, and that “ to achieve this we are rising above political 
philosophies and doctrinal differences”. The Indian Government 
representative described good labour-management relations as 
“the key to the maintenance of social stability ” in the transition 
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towards industrialisation. The Conference by 162 votes to 33 with 
one abstention adopted a resolution recommending that the I.L.O. 
intensify its programme of research and reporting on labour- 
management relations and practices in the various countries ; 
become a centre for the exchange of information on different 
experiences in this field; expand its technical assistance and 
educational programmes on labour-management relations; and 
promote the establishment of national, regional and international 
institutes and centres for systematic training and study in labour- 
management relations. 


Rural Development. 


Rural development and the I.L.O.’s role in it were discussed 
by a large number of speakers from all parts of the world. Countries 
undergoing industrialisation have many common problems as 
regards the balance between rural and urban development, prob- 
lems which result in overcrowding and insanitary conditions in 
urban centres ; poverty and backwardness in health, education, 
and methods of cultivation in rural areas; depressing of wages 
due to an overabundant supply of untrained labour in urban 
centres ; frequent movements of workers between urban and rural 
centres with consequential instability of employment, rapid labour 
turnover and absenteeism ; inadequate social security for the urban 
population to replace traditional forms of security formerly provided 
by family and village in rural and urban areas ; and widespread 
underemployment in both rural and urban areas. These and 
related problems were referred to many times in the discussion 
and there was a keen awareness of the need to promote rural 
development in order to improve living conditions in rural areas, 
stem the flow of population into the cities and create a better 
balance in national development. 

Rural development was generally recognised to be also a 
necessary condition for effective industrial development. The 
Workers’ delegate from Colombia, for example, stated that “ the 
experience of several years of trade union work in Colombia has 
led to the conclusion that it will not be easy in the near future to 
improve the conditions of industrial workers if it is not possible 
to raise the standard of life of the peasants who make up 65 per 
cent. of the population ”. And the Workers’ delegate from Brazil 
considered that inadequate development in the rural areas was 
“a very serious hindrance to the progress of industrialisation ”. 
A combination of many different types of measures are required 
for rural development, as was pointed out. Investments will be 
required, for example, for roads, irrigation and rural electrification 
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or the development of other sources of power. Reform of the land 
tenure system may be required in conjunction with other steps. 
Small industries and handicrafts may be developed to alleviate 
underemployment and raise incomes in rural areas. Co-operative 
organisation may be a useful technique for the organisation of 
production, marketing and consumption in rural areas. Welfare 
centres and other community facilities are required. Education 
is needed, including training in improved methods of cultivation. 
The community development programmes adopted in many 
countries represent a comprehensive approach to rural development 
based on the idea of government assistance to local initiative. 
The I.L.O.’s Andean Indian programme was frequently referred 
to as a successful example of such a programme, and the Conference 
adopted a resolution calling for an extension of the technical 
assistance at present furnished through it by the I.L.O. and the 
other international agencies concerned to Peru, Ecuador and 
Bolivia. In all rural development work a basic need, referred to 
by several speakers, is to promote a cultural evolution of the rural 
population towards acceptance of new attitudes and methods of 
social and economic organisation. There is also a question of social 
prestige attaching to different types of occupation, and in this 
respect the Minister of Labour of Ghana spoke of the need for 
“educating young people to realise that our country’s economy 
is essentially agricultural, that there is no less dignity in working 
on the land than in working in an office and that there is almost 
unlimited opportunity for them to better themselves and their 
country by going to the land”. 

In all the various types of approach to rural development the 
I.L.O. has a measure of concern, and a large number of speakers 
asked that it give greater attention to this major aspect of economic 
and social development programmes. The Conference adopted a 
resolution noting with satisfaction that consideration was being 
given to placing on the agenda of the 1960 Session of the Confer- 
ence, for general discussion, the question of the contribution of 
the I.L.O. to the raising of incomes and living conditions in rural 
communities, including the question of unemployment and under- 
employment in agriculture and the need for agrarian reforms. 


The Recession and the Employment Situation. 


Apart from the long-term factors affecting the I.L.O.’s pro- 
gramme much attention was devoted at this session of the Confer- 
ence to the recession in North America and its consequences, 


1 In this connection see “ Recent Trends in Employment and Unemploy- 
ment”, p. 291 below. 
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especially as regards increases in unemployment. Concern with 
unemployment had been expressed at the March 1958 Session of 
the Governing Body and the Office had prepared a report on the 
world employment situation, which it submitted to the Governing 
Body when it met again in May. This report was also transmitted 
to the Conference for the information of delegates.!_ Draft resolu- 
tions on the employment situation were also before the Conference ; 
and there were many references to the recession and its con- 
sequences in the course of the general discussion. 

The Secretary of Labour of the United States and the Minister 
of Labour of Canada both expressed confidence that recovery was 
on its way, following a slackening during the past year of the rapid 
pace of economic growth that both countries had been experiencing. 
They mentioned action taken by their governments to alleviate 
the effects of unemployment and to promote an increase in eco- 
nomic activity. Delegates from other countries where there had 
also been some increases in unemployment reported that similar 
measures had been taken in their countries. The Workers’ delegate 
from the United States, however, considered that his Government 
had “ failed to take vigorous steps to end our recession ” but 
added: “ We are fully convinced that the economy of our nation 
is fundamentally strong.” 

Most of the fears expressed with regard to the international 
repercussions of the recession concerned the drop in world com- 
modity prices which adversely affected the foreign exchange 
earnings of a number of less developed countries engaged in the 
export of primary commodities, thus limiting their possibilities of 
purchasing abroad the capital goods needed for economic develop- 
ment and in some cases creating unemployment in export industries. 
Representatives from some of these countries stressed the need for 
international agreements to limit fluctuations of primary com- 
modity prices and to maintain their countries’ purchasing power 
abroad. The Workers’ delegate from Malaya and Vice-President 
of the Conference, Mr. Thaver, stated : “ International commodity 
price stabilisation agreements for rubber and tin are essential for 
our survival”, and added: “If we are deserted economically so 
early after achieving independence, our task of creating democratic 
societies will be immeasurably more difficult.” 

A resolution concerning measures to promote employment and 
action against unemployment, was, as has been noted above, adopted 
by 166 votes to 1 with 10 abstentions. It urges States to promote 
the maintenance and expansion of employment in their countries 


1 1.L.0.: The World Employment Situation (mimeographed, Geneva, 
1958). 
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by methods which will avoid the impairment of employment 
opportunities in other countries, and urges employers’ and workers’ 
organisations to examine their policies and actions in relation to 
their over-all effect on employment and unemployment. The 
resolution also draws attention to policies which might be pursued 
to promote and maintain employment and suggests that the I.L.O. 
undertake further studies in this field. 


The Director-General’s Reply 


The Director-General, Mr. David A. Morse, replied to the 
discussion on his Report on 24 June 1958. It was essential, he 
said, for the I.L.O. to be a true reflection of the state of the world. 
“If the I.L.O. does not reflect the shape of a changing world it 
cannot hope to influence the direction of the world’s social evolu- 
tion.” He pointed to the considerable changes in the economic 
and social structure of many countries during the lifetime of the 
I.L.0., the development of modern industrial organisation, the 
changing role and character of trade unions, and the generalised 
growth of the part played by governments in many different areas 
of economic and social policy. In many of the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America new and original 
developments in social and economic organisation were to be 
expected. There had been many references to the communist 
system in the discussion. “ Although in the communist countries ” 
the Director-General observed “ the different national institutions, 
industries, government agencies and trade unions present a unified 
appearance because of the common directives of a unitary political 
organisation, we cannot assume that these countries are for that 
reason exempt from the laws of history. Their societies are going 
through a process of change. Their institutions are changing. In 
this change they face problems. They have their own internal 
conflicts. A deficient knowledge of the facts and meaning of social 
change and institutional development within the communist 
system is one of the present limitations in our work and I hope 
that with the co-operation of these countries we will be able to 
correct it. It is important that the knowledge and influence of the 
I.L.O. extend to these as to other countries.” 

Because of these changes it was unsafe at this moment in 
history to generalise about the shape of economic and social organ- 
isation or about the form it would take in years to come. “ This 
is a time” he said “ when we need more than ever to shed out- 
worn ideologies and look long and humbly at the realities about 
us.” A spirit of objective factual scientific inquiry was particularly 
necessary in international work. 
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In this connection the Director-General recalled that the 
Governing Body had decided to set in motion a factual survey of 
the actual position regarding freedom of association in all member 
countries. This would include on-the-spot studies, subject to the 
consent of governments. He had had discussions with representa- 
tives of several in the course of the session and those of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. had invited the I.L.0. to send study 
missions to their countries for the purpose of this factual survey. 
Other governments had also indicated their willingness to co-operate. 

The discussions of the Conference had confirmed the importance 
of directing the I.L.O.’s work towards the problems of the under- 
developed countries. What had been called a “ revolution of expec- 
tation ” had occurred in many countries of Latin America, Asia 
and Africa. Millions had become aware that a richer and better 
life was possible and the governments of these countries were under 
great pressure to satisfy their peoples’ demands. There was a need 
for economic assistance from the more developed countries to lay 
the material foundations for this better life. A great social change 
was now going on in these countries. ‘“ Age-old inertia is really a 
thing of the past” said Mr. Morse. “ The growth of population 
in many areas has made it impossible for the old society to continue 
to find a recognised place for many of its members. In other places 
the establisment of modern industry has acted as a ferment for 
change. There have been great internal migrations, particularly 
from the countryside to the towns. Many now live in an uncertain 
transition between a traditional society which is no longer adequate 
either to sustain them or to claim their full allegiance and a newer 
society which has not taken shape sufficiently to give them security 
or a sense of confidence in their neighbours. As a result traditional 
ideas and attitudes are weakened and new ones are taking shape, 
and when the bonds of society are thus loosened there may be a 
danger of violence and social strife. The social problems of these 
countries cannot any longer be seen in the perspective of a gradual 
relief of seemingly eternal poverty. They must be seen in terms of 
a dramatic race against time to create sound foundations for the 
new emerging society.” Thus priority should be given to the 
strengthening of institutions and the training of people, “the basic 
framework and human material with which new societies are being 
built ”. 

In this connection the Director-General took note of the 
interest of the Conference in Africa. “The I.L.O. has for long 
been preparing itself patiently and carefully for work in Africa ” 
he said. “ Africa is now coming to assume its rightful place in the 
work of the I.L.O. The challenge and promise of the continent 
ensure that this place will be second to none.” 
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The observations made in the course of the discussion confirmed 
the rightness of the emphasis on certain major points in the I.L.O.’s 
work, notably training, productivity, social security and labour- 
management relations. The time had come, the Director-General 
considered, for the I.L.O. to consider its role in rural development 
as a whole. The comments on the North American recession and 
its repercussions, he observed, served to re-emphasise that the 
I.L.O. should, with the United Nations, continue to concern itself 
with international action to overcome unemployment and under- 
employment whatever their causes and to promote expanding 
employment opportunities in all countries. There had also been 
general agreement upon the worth of the I.L.O.’s efforts to promote 
human rights ; and “ there is no question in my mind” said Mr. 
Morse “ but that this is the fundamental aspect of our work, 
without which the rest has but little value ”. 

The Director-General went on to discuss the balance within 
the I.L.O.’s programme between technical assistance, standard- 
setting and research activities. It was important to bear in mind, 
he observed, that technical assistance did not involve merely an 
uncritical reproduction in an alien environment of techniques 
originated in the different conditions of an industrially advanced 
country. Technical assistance should be designed to develop new 
techniques which fit into the total economic and social evolution 
of the country receiving assistance and influence the future direc- 
tion of that country’s growth. Thus a great responsibility rests 
upon the organisation furnishing technical assistance ; and to 
accept such responsibility the I.L.O. needs to have both a sound 
understanding of the social evolution and problems of the countries 
it is trying to help and the guidance of generally accepted prin- 
ciples. For this research is required ; and representative meetings 
of interested parties must provide an opportunity for reaching 
agreement upon basic principles to be advanced through technical 
assistance. Responsible technical assistance was therefore in- 
separable from these other activities. “Without them ” he thought 
“the I.L.O. would become merely an employment agency through 
which a heterogeneous band of experts would find work in foreign 
countries. This is not what the I.L.O. was set up to do and it is 
not what its members have a right to expect from it.” 

The Director-General considered, however, that a closer link 
might be forged between the work done by the Conference and in 
other meetings and the expanding I.L.O. operational activities. 
Subjects might be selected for the Conference agenda bearing in 
mind the needs of the technical assistance programme. In some 
such cases the Conference might consider the adoption of Recom- 
mendations or even Conventions, but in others a different approach 
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might be indicated. Since the situations encountered in many of 
the underdeveloped countries are characterised by rapid change, 
long-term binding standards might not be realistic. In such cases 
the 1.L.0. needed advice about the kind of programmes which 
could be most helpful and the principles upon which such pro- 
grammes should be based. To secure this kind of advice the tech- 
nique of a general discussion at the Conference might be usefully 
employed. This would have the effect of bringing employers and 
workers more fully into association with the I.L.O.’s technical 
assistance work and would strengthen its tripartite character. 

The Director-General went on to comment upon the favourable 
response of the delegates to his suggestion for an expansion in 
the I.L.O.’s educational work. The diversity of social conditions 
and problems and the rapid rate of change throughout the world 
made a great call upon the creative faculty. This faculty was the 
mainspring of social advance. “ No one,” he observed “ either in 
this organisation or outside it, can do all the thinking required to 
enable people in different countries to confront and overcome the 
difficulties they face. People have to do this for themselves. Legal 
and institutional reforms cannot alone ensure their success. Ul- 
timately any legal or institutional system is as good and as strong 
as the human groups which give it life. It is towards these human 
groups, I think, that we must turn. The creative faculty in society 
is an individual thing, expressed through the capacity for leadership 
of groups. For such leadership at all levels of society education 
has been recognised as needed. Socially creative leadership must 
be equated with responsibility, and with an acute awareness of 
the moral basis of society. Its essence is good judgment in a spirit 
of service to the group and to the larger community in which the 
group lives.” 

The I.L.O. should, therefore, he considered, expand its workers’ 
education activities, develop a comprehensive management develop- 
ment programme, and continue to promote training in labour 
administration. Mr. Morse then proposed the establishment in 
Geneva of an institution for higher social studies which could be 
a central source of impetus and new ideas for the I.L.O.’s world- 
wide educational work. To this centre would come trade unionists, 
managers and government servants who had already acquired a 
certain experience in their work and whose careers might lead 
them to positions of greater responsibility in the future. The aims 
of the centre would be to improve their capacity for understanding 
and dealing with social questions, including particularly labour- 
management relations. 

In conclusion Mr. Morse emphasised the essentially moral 
character of the I.L.O.’s mission: “ The phrase ‘ social justice’ 
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has been used for many years to sum up the meaning of the I.L.O.'s 
work. It is a term which has many of the virtues of imprecision. 
Yet I think it has a sense particularly appropriate to the educa- 
tional approach. Justice is not the blind observance of established 
law. If it were we could not speak about the justice of our passion 
for human rights and for freedom of association despite restrictions 
upon these rights which may be sanctioned by law. Nor does justice 
consist in some perfect social order. Such an order, I think, is a 
mirage. There is no perfection in social life, but there is a con- 
tinuing process of change. This is the central issue of all human 
history : continually to create and adjust the social order so as to 
reap for society the fruits of man’s inventiveness. To concentrate 
our efforts exclusively upon legislating for a just social order would 
be to forget that no social order can or should be so permanent as 
to ignore the challenge of historical opportunity. It might also be 
to forget the essence of justice itself. For, in the words of a recent 
work, ‘ Justice is a quality, not of social arrangements, but of the 
human will.... What we should be concerned with is that the 
whole ceaseless process of change should be increasingly permeated 
by the quality of justice in our individual wills. Every immediate 
field of choice open to us, in either our private or public capacity, 
offers us opportunity for the exercise of justice. Whenever we miss 
this opportunity we feed the sum of social injustice—a sum which 
it is comfortable but untrue to regard as the product of some 
single institution or mode of arrangement.’ 

“ These words, I suggest, bring us back to the proposition that 
man in society is a moral agent ; and to influence and develop the 
moral character is a task which is in essence educational. Unless 
the quality of justice permeates social leadership and individuals 
behave with social responsibility, I believe the aims for which this 
Organisation works cannot be realised and its achievements will 
not endure. And this is where our efforts for social progress join 
with the larger task of ensuring permanent and lasting peace. 
During the past 39 years we, in the I.L.0., have had recurrent 
cause to question whether civilisation has achieved any real and 
lasting growth in the moral stature of men. Scientific and tech- 
nical advance seems at times to march with an insensitive disposi- 
tion to destroy personal dignity, which is the very essence and seat 
of freedom. Without respect for the innate worth of personality 
and of the individual there can be no freedom and there can be 
no civilisation. Whatever the I.L.O. may achieve to this end will, 
I believe, be accounted its noblest work.” 


1 Bertrand de Potten Sovereignty : An Enquiry into the Political 


Good (Cambridge, University Press, 1957). 
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ORGANISATION OF THE CONFERENCE AND CREDENTIALS ISSUES 


The question of seating Employer delegates from the Eastern 
European countries on committees of the Conference was raised 
again at the 42nd Session. This had been an issue at the six pre- 
ceding sessions. The Employers’ group decided, as in previous 
years, not to appoint these delegates to committees. The delegates 
in question then appealed to the Selection Committee, since the 
Standing Orders provide that on the recommendation of the 
Selection Committee the Conference may place on committees 
delegates who have not been appointed by their group. As at 
previous sessions, when this issue had been raised, Government 
representatives from the Eastern European countries concerned 
moved that their Employer delegates be appointed titular members 
of committees. This motion was, as on previous occasions, defeated 
in the Selection Committee. At previous sessions, however, the 
Selection Committee had adopted, with the support of the Eastern 
European delegates, a proposal put forward by other governments 
that the Employer delegates in question should be placed on 
committees as deputy members, i.e. having full rights of participa- 
tion except the right to vote, and the Conference had subsequently 
agreed to this formula. At this session of the Conference the 
Eastern European delegates voted against deputy membership, 
saying they were unwilling to compromise on an issue which 
involved their rights of free participation in the Conference’s work. 
The proposal for deputy membership which had been adopted 
at the six previous sessions was thus defeated, and the Employers’ 
delegates from the Eastern European countries remained without 
formal status on committees. 

This question of representation on committees, together with 
other questions appertaining to the work of the Conference is 
currently under consideration by a special committee of the Gov- 
erning Body. A number of delegates at the Conference expressed 
the hope that a satisfactory solution could be found before the 
next session so that the Conference might be spared the political 
controversies which discussion of the question inevitably involves. 

The credentials of a number of delegates were challenged. 
These challenges were examined by the Credentials Committee, 
which unanimously found them to be irreceivable or unacceptable 
except in the case of challenges to the Government, Employers’ 
and Workers’ delegates of Hungary on which the Credentials 
Committee was divided in its views. 

The objection to the credentials of the Hungarian Government 
delegation was lodged by a group of Employer delegates. It 
referred to the events of October 1956 in Hungary, to the findings 
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thereon of the Special Committee of the United Nations General 
Assembly, approved by the Assembly, that “ there does not exist 
in Hungary a representative Government”, and to the “ mastery 
and domination of the Soviet Union over the Hungarian people 
through its puppet régime in Budapest”. The Chairman (and 
Government member of the tripartite committee of three) con- 
cluded that a decision on the credentials should be postponed 
until a decision was taken on the Hungarian Government’s cre- 
dentials by the United Nations, which had not yet taken any 
action in the matter. In the Chairman’s view the essential question 
raised by the objection was the status of the government appointing 
the delegation ; in such matters the I.L.O. should, as in the past, 
continue to be guided by decisions of the United Nations, the 
only question before the Conference Credentials Committee being 
whether the credentials had been properly issued by the govern- 
ment concerned. The Employer and Worker members of the 
committee proposed in a majority report that the Conference 
refuse to admit the Hungarian delegation. They did not accept 
the view that the I.L.O. should wait upon the United Nations and 
that the I.L.O. Conference had no authority or duty of its own 
with regard to the credentials of the Government delegations of 
its Members. This was a situation, the majority report stated, where 
one member State had imposed its government on another member 
State. The Credentials Committee was split in the same way 
concerning objections to the credentials of the Hungarian Employ- 
er and Worker delegates, which raised similar issues. 

The question came before the Conference in the closing days 
of the session. The announcement of the execution of Imre Nagy 
and other leaders of the Hungarian rising of October 1956 had 
considerably influenced the situation in the Conference. In the 
course of the debate on the Hungarian credentials several delegates 
indicated that they had wished to bring before the Conference 
a draft resolution condemning these executions. The rules of the 
Conference had, however, been applied so as to preclude the 
introduction of this resolution. The only opportunity left for these 
delegates to express their feelings, said Sir Guildhaume Myrrdin- 
Evans on behalf of the United Kingdom Government, was accord- 
ingly provided by the debate on the Hungarian credentials question. 
Even though his Government preferred to deal with credentials 
questions on the basis of the considerations set forth in the Chair- 
man’s minority report, Sir Guildhaume said that the exceptional 
circumstances of the Hungarian case compelled it to vote for 
rejection of the credentials. A Government delegate of Canada 
also indicated that although he would vote for rejection of the 
Hungarian credentials in view of the “ wider significance” of the 
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case, this would not prejudice the position which might be taken 
by his Government on this issue when it was discussed again in the 
United Nations or at future sessions of the I.L.O. Conference. 
A Government delegate of Yugoslavia explained that he would 
vote to validate the Hungarian Government credentials because 
the International Labour Conference was not in his view com- 
petent to judge as to the constitutionality of the government of 
any State member and because Yugoslavia maintained diplom- 
atic relations with Hungary ; but this vote did not signify that 
Yugoslavia condoned “the recent inhuman actions of the Hun- 
garian Government ” in executing Imre Nagy and others ; these 
were “a flagrant breach of the agreement between the Yugoslav 
Republic and the People’s Republic of Hungary ” and contributed 
to “a further worsening of international relations”. There were 


142 votes in favour of invalidating the Hungarian Government 
delegation’s credentials, to 48 against with 29 abstentions. The 
required two-thirds majority having been obtained, the Con- 
ference thus refused to admit the Government delegates and 
advisers from Hungary. The Conference subsequently rejected the 
credentials of the Employers’ and Workers’ delegates from Hungary. 


Hours oF WorK 


Hours of work is a subject which since 1919 has engaged the 
attention of the International Labour Conference more consistently 
than any other social question dealt with by the I.L.O. At previous 
sessions the Conference had been called upon to consider the 
question with a view to the adoption of formal international 
instruments. At the 42nd Session, however, it was on the agenda 
for the purpose of a general discussion only. 

The Conference set up a committee consisting of Government, 
Employer and Worker members to exchange views, assess the 
evolution of the question, and consider the forms of future I.L.O. 
action with regard to hours of work. 

The question referred to the committee for discussion was 
simply “ hours of work” and not “a reduction in hours of work ”. 
Inevitably, however, the discussions were coloured by the fact 
that a Convention affirming the principle of the 40-hour week 
had existed since 1935 (but had received only four ratifications, 
three of them very recently), and that a resolution submitted to 
the Conference by a representative group of Worker members and 
proposing the adoption of a revised Convention reaffirming the 
principle of the 40-hour week and calling for its implementation, 
where necessary, by stages, was before the committee. The 
discussion was therefore inevitably focused on two main points, 
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namely, the possibility, and even the desirability, of a uniform 
reduction of weekly hours to 40, and the best method of regulating 
hours, whether by legislation, by collective agreement, or by a 
combination of both. 

Since, from the outset, the views of the workers on the question 
of a reduction of hours were known, it was left to the Government 
and Employer representatives to state the problems involved in 
such a reduction. Some doubts were expressed as to whether the 
claim for shorter hours was really prompted by a desire of the 
workers for more leisure, since there was some evidence that when 
working hours are reduced to 40 a week or thereabouts the work- 
ing of a fairly substantial amount of overtime sometimes becomes 
a regular occurrence. If the workers’ object was merely to lower 
the level at which overtime rates became payable, then the claim 
was really a wage claim. At a later stage in the discussions this 
argument was refuted by the workers, who stated that an 
adequate amount of leisure was a component of the standard of 
living and that a reduction in working hours constituted an impor- 
tant element in social progress. 

It was indisputable that much progress in reducing hours of 
work had been made in many countries since the adoption of the 
Forty-Hour Week Convention in 1935, especially in recent years, 
and neither Governments nor Employers were unsympathetic 
towards the aspirations of the workers for shorter hours. Never- 
theless, given the diversity of economic and social conditions existing 
among the different countries, no general agreement could be 
reached either on an optimum level of hours, universally applicable 
at any given time, or on the best method of regulating hours of 
work in all countries. On the other hand, the discussion succeeded 
in bringing into clearer perspective some of the economic and 
social factors which are conducive to a reduction in working hours. 

Thus, it appeared that there was a definite level beyond which 
any increase in weekly hours of work has an adverse effect on the 
health and safety of workers. This health and safety zone seems at 
present to lie between 44 and 48 hours a week, and, in countries 
where the workers as a whole or those in certain branches of the eco- 
nomy are insufficiently organised to ensure the uniform application 
of this standard, protective legislation becomes necessary. Below 
this level, however, the claim for shorter hours may be considered 
as a demand for an improved standard of living. But a reduction 
in daily or weekly working hours may not be the only means of 
improving the standard of living : social progress can be made by 
raising wages, by improving various social benefits, such as medical 
care, sickness benefits and retirement pensions, or by lowering the 
age of retirement. An alternative method of shortening hours— 
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and one which was said to have a less disruptive effect on produc- 
tion—is to decrease actual or average annual hours by increasing 
the length of annual holidays or providing for long-service leave. 

For the industrialised countries the higher productivity brought 
about by improved techniques, better management methods, 
organisation of work and vocational training were cited as factors 
favourable to a reduction in working hours. When hours were 
already at a level appreciably below 48 a week, however, doubts 
were expressed as to whether existing levels of productivity could 
be maintained with reduced hours. Costs might rise, with a con- 
sequent effect on the general price level and the cost of living, and 
this would affect the entire community, including the workers in 
their capacity as consumers. Furthermore, the benefits of higher 
productivity could be translated into several forms of social pro- 
gress, including reduced hours of work, but it was not always 
possible to advance on all fronts at the same time. In these coun- 
tries, therefore, workers might be asked to decide which was the 
most desirable form of social progress. In some cases they might, 
in effect, be faced with a choice between more leisure and greater 
material prosperity. 

In the industrially underdeveloped countries it was agreed 
that the problem was different. In these countries it was of first 
importance to raise the total level of production and increase the 
national wealth by all possible means. Advanced techniques, 
which were the only means of bringing about a rapid increase in 
productivity, called for heavy capital investment, but since one 
of the main obstacles to industrial progress was precisely the lack 
of capital there could, for the time being, be no question of increased 
labour productivity compensating shorter working hours. Nor 
could existing production levels be maintained by shortening hours 
and employing more workers in each enterprise, because neither 
the necessary equipment nor the required number of skilled workers 
was available. In these countries, where wages were at present 
low owing to the pressure of population on limited resources, any 
gains eventually achieved through higher productivity should be 
used to raise wages. Only in countries having reached a high level 
of prosperity, with relatively high wages and other social benefits 
for the workers, could the latter afford the luxury of making a 
choice between shorter hours and greater material prosperity. 

The different points of view expressed during the discussion 
were embodied in the committee’s report to the Conference. After 
studying this report the Conference decided to invite the Governing 
Body to place the question of the reduction of hours of work on 
the agenda of a future session, not later than 1960, with a view to 
the adoption of an international instrument. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT 
AND OCCUPATION 


The I.L.O.’s work in the field of human rights was advanced 
this year by the adoption of a Convention and a Recommendation 
governing discrimination in the field of employment and occupa- 
tion. The preparatory work leading up to this development had 
been carried out in consultation with the interested United Nations 
bodies. Instruments adopted by the I.L.O. in the past had dealt 
with various aspects of the question, but this was the first time 
that the principle of equal opportunity had been extended by 
international agreement to employment policy as a whole. 

A special committee was set up to deal with the matter. In the 
course of its discussions on the draft texts prepared by the Office, 
the committee considered such questions as the desirability of 
making special provision for application to non-metropolitan 
territories, the extent to which the competence of the I.L.O. would 
permit the instruments to cover independent workers, the inclusion 
of certain reservations based on considerations of national security 
and the exclusion from the Convention of discrimination on grounds 
of sex. Some delegates considered that the prime need was for 
education of public opinion, whereas others tended to emphasise 
the desirability of legislative measures directed against discrimin- 
ation. The Employer members of the committee proposed the 
inclusion of provisions for the elimination of discrimination for 
“membership or non-membership in a trade union”; but this 
proposal was rejected by the committee. 

Each State ratifying the new Convention as finally adopted will 
undertake to declare and pursue a national policy designed to 
promote, by methods appropriate to national conditions and 
practice, equality of opportunity and treatment in resepct of 
employment and occupation, with a view to eliminating any 
discrimination in this respect. It would do this, according to national 
conditions and practice, through co-operation with employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, by enacting legislation and promoting 
educational programmes calculated to secure the acceptance and 
observance of the policy, by modifying any laws or practices incon- 
sistent with the policy, by practising non-discrimination in public 
employment and by ensuring observance of the policy by public 
vocational guidance, vocational training and placement services. 
The Convention provides that measures affecting any individual 
justifiably suspected of, or engaged in, activities prejudicial to the 
security of the State are not to be deemed discrimination, provided 
that there is right of appeal. Special measures of protection or 
assistance required because of sex, age, disablement, family 
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responsibility or social or cultural status are not be considered as 
discriminatory, although workers’ and employers’ organisations 
are in certain cases to be consulted in regard to decisions of this 
nature. The Convention finally provides that States which ratify 
it shall undertake to apply it to their non-metropolitan territories 
in accordance with the provisions of the I.L.0. Constitution. 
Discrimination is defined as covering any distinction, exclusion 
or preference made on the basis of race, colour, sex, religion, 
political opinion, national extraction or social origin which has 
the effect of nullifying or impairing equality of opportunity or 
treatment in employment or occupation. The Convention applies 
in respect of access to vocational training, access to employment 
and to particular occupations, and terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

The Recommendation defines the areas in which a non- 
discrimination policy should be applied and the principles which 
should be followed by government agencies and by employers, 
workers and their respective organisations and enumerates measures 
for the application of this policy. Among other things it suggests 
the creation of agencies for the purpose of promoting the policy 
in all fields of public and private employment. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF PLANTATION WORKERS 


In accordance with the decision taken last year the Conference 
had on its agenda the question of the conditions of employment 
of plantation workers. It was brought before the Conference for 
a second discussion with a view to the adoption of international 
instruments. A draft Convention and a draft Recommendation 
were before the Conference. 

Last year’s discussion of the proposed instruments had been 
centred around the matters of principle involved. Such issues as 
the desirability of adopting international instruments for the sole 
benefit of one class of workers, the procedure of applying to planta- 
tion workers provisions of already existing instruments, the possi- 
bility of allowing for the ratification of the proposed Convention by 
parts, the form, the scope and the contents of new instruments had 
all been examined. 

These problems arose also at this year’s session, but the main 
task of the Conference committee set up to deal with this item of 
the agenda was to mould the proposed instruments into a form 
which was likely to attract the widest possible support. 

The Convention provides for ratification by parts, some obli- 
gatory and others optional. Its Preamble states that, as an excep- 
tional measure, it was considered desirable to adopt an instrument 
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in order to expedite the application to plantations of certain 
provisions of existing Conventions pending the more general 
ratification of these Conventions and the application of their 
provisions to all persons within their scope, and to provide for the 
application to plantations of certain Conventions not at present 
applicable to them. 

The term “ plantation” is defined in the Convention; and 
latitude has been given to governments to extend the provisions 
of the Convention to cover classes of undertakings which by 
national law or practice are classified as plantations. Each Member 
for which the Convention is in force will be obliged to comply with 
the parts dealing with wages, the right to organise and collective 
bargaining, and labour inspection, and at least two of the other 
parts, headed as follows : engagement and recruitment and migrant 
workers ; contracts of employment and abolition of penal sanctions ; 
annual holidays with pay; weekly rest ; maternity protection ; 
workmen’s compensation ; freedom of association ; housing ; and 
medical care. 

The Recommendation concerning the conditions of employment 
of plantation workers covers vocational training ; wages ; equal 
remuneration ; hours of work and overtime; welfare facilities ; 
prevention of accidents; workmen’s compensation ; workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases; social security; and 
labour inspection. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution concerning the 
standards of living and the conditions of employment of plantation 
workers, which asks that consideration be given to carrying out a 
world-wide survey of the standards of living and conditions of 
employment of plantation workers. 


OccuUPATIONAL HEALTH 


The occupational health work of the I.L.O. in the past has 
included the adoption of international standards on such questions 
as medical examination on admission to employment, medical 
examination of young persons for employment, and protection 
against various specific health hazards. This year, for the first time, 
the Conference had before it the question of health services in 
places of employment, a matter of growing importance, and 
recognised as such, in many countries. 

The Conference approved a series of conclusions for further 
consideration at the next session with a view to the adoption of an 
international instrument. The instrument would cover health ser- 
vices established in or near places of employment for the purpose 
of protecting workers against any health hazard likely to arise 
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out of their work or the conditions in which it is carried out ; 
ensuring the workers’ physical and mental adjustment to their jobs, 
in particular by assigning them to jobs for which they are suited ; 
and contributing to the establishment and maintenance of the 
highest possible degree of physical and mental well-being among 
the workers. It would be envisaged that such services might be 
established gradually, beginning with undertakings where the nature 
of the work makes health risks greatest. 

The conclusions describe the functions of such health services. 
Their role is essentially preventive. It includes, for example, 
surveillance within the undertaking of all factors likely to affect 
the health of workers and advice to management and workers’ 
representatives in this respect. Medical examination of workers, 
the adjustment of workers to their jobs and, to some extent, re- 
habilitation and retraining come within their purview. The services 
would also deal with first aid and education of personnel in health 
and hygiene. The conclusions further envisage that all persons 
attached to occupational health services should be required to 
observe professional secrecy as regards both medical and technical 
information which may come to their knowledge, and provide that 
the physician in charge of the service should enjoy full professional 
and moral independence of both the employer and the workers. 

Having regard to the diversity of national circumstances and 
practices, it is envisaged that provision should be made for such 
occupational health services either by law or regulation, by col- 
lective agreement or in any other manner approved by the competent 
authority after consultation with employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions. It is suggested that the services provided be without expense 
to the worker, the cost being normally borne by the employer. 

The Conference at its next session in 1959 will give final con- 
sideration to the adoption of an international instrument on the 
question. The 1959 Session will also hold a first discussion on 
another matter affecting workers’ health, namely, protection of 
workers against ionising radiations. In addition the 42nd Session 
approved a resolution asking that consideration be given to placing 
on the agenda of an early session other occupational health problems 
arising from recent developments in production processes and 
methods and the extraordinary multiplicity of new materials used 
in industry. 


CONDITIONS OF WoRK OF FISHERMEN 


The Conference considered three aspects of the conditions of 
employment of fishermen—minimum age of entry into employ- 
ment ; medical examination ; and articles of agreement. Although 
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the I.L.0. has done considerable work on seafarers’ problems, 
little had been done previously with regard to fishermen. The 
committee set up to deal with the question took as the basis of its 
discussion the texts of draft international instruments which had 
been suggested by the Committee of Experts on Conditions of 
Work in the Fishing Industry which met in 1954. The committee 
decided by a majority vote to treat these as draft Conventions. 

The draft for a Convention on the first subject would fix the 
minimum age for admission to employment on fishing vessels at 
15 years. The committee, by a majority of one vote, excluded 
vessels on which only members of the same family are employed 
from the scope of this provision ; but the Conference subsequently 
deleted this provision from the text. An exception was made for 
work done on school or training ships. The term “ fishing vessel ” 
includes all ships and boats engaged in maritime fishing in salt 
waters. Various attempts to adopt a more restrictive definition 
were defeated. 

The draft for a Convention on medical examination would 
provide that no person may be engaged for employment in any 
capacity on a fishing vessel unless he produces a certificate attesting 
to his fitness for the work, signed by a medical practitioner. The 
nature of the medical examination would be prescribed by the 
competent national authority after consultation with the fishing- 
boat-owners’ and fishermen’s organisations, where these exist. 
In the case of young persons less than 21 years of age medical 
certificates would not remain valid for more than one year. 

The draft for a Convention on articles of agreement deals with 
the arrangements for the signing of articles of agreement by owners 
of fishing boats or their representatives and by fishermen, specifies 
the guarantees which should be granted both parties, and lists 
the points to be covered in the agreement. 

In addition to the drafts for these Conventions the Conference 
by a resolution proposed that consideration should be given to 
setting up a special committee to study certain additional aspects 
of fishermen’s conditions. 


APPLICATION OF CONFERENCE DECISIONS 


Every general session of the Conference has on its agenda an 
item entitled “Information and reports on the application of 
Conventions and Recommendations”. The Conference is thus 
called upon to take stock annually of the manner in which the 
member States implement these instruments because, to quote 
from the report of the committee appointed to consider this item, 
the Conference’s “interest in general social problems and its 
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adoption of international standards cannot have any lasting effect 
unless there is some measure of assurance that these decisions 
are ultimately given full consideration in the member countries, 
in order to determine to what extent they may be of benefit at 
the national level ”. 

In recent years this committee has had to cope with an ever- 
expanding volume of reports and this year it drew the Conference’s 
special attention to this steady increase in the mass of information 
that it has to consider in a very short time, i.e. the information 
supplied by governments under their constitutional obligations in 
regard to the application of ratified Conventions, the submission 
of Conference decisions to the competent national authorities, 
and the effect given to unratified Conventions and to Recom- 
mendations. As the total number of reports rapidly approaches 
the 5,000 mark, steps have had to be taken to rationalise the 
procedures followed both by the Committee of Experts which makes 
a preliminary technical examination of these data prior to each 
session of the Conference and by the Conference committee itself. 
In the Conference committee’s opinion this objective can hence- 
forth only be achieved by concentrating attention on points of 
major importance. The difficulty of any effort at selectivity will be 
understood, however, if it is remembered that, during its brief session, 
no less than 65 governments provided the committee with written or 
oral information in response to points raised by the Committee of 
Experts. In evaluating the extent of application of ratified Con- 
ventions—the principal matter on its agenda—the committee 
therefore attempted to single out for mention in its report a limited 
number of cases where discrepancies of a very basic character 
had existed for some time. It drew attention, on the other hand, 
to the concrete progress which had been made in many other cases 
towards eliminating such discrepancies and paid a special tribute 
to those governments which during the past year had made success- 
ful efforts to this end. It recalled that the Committee of Experts 
had referred to some 35 cases where member States had recently 
taken the necessary measures to ensure fuller application of Con- 
ventions by which they were bound, while 20 further cases of this 
kind came to the attention of the Conference committee itself. 

Another matter which was mentioned repeatedly during the 
committee’s discussions and which is directly related to the 
elimination of the difficulties of application referred to above is 
the close connection between the I.L.O.’s standard-setting and 
operational activities. The committee expressed the view that 
these two facets of the Organisation’s work supplement each 
other: the I.L.O.’s standards often set the objectives for the 
achievement of which technical assistance is required to provide 
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the means. A number of governments referred to cases where 
technical assistance had been sought to help in the implementation 
of such fundamental I.L.O. Conventions as those on labour inspec- 
tion and the employment service, while others spoke in a more 
general way of the technical aid required in order to comply with 
ratified Conventions. 

During its consideration of the application of Conventions in 
non-metropolitan territories for whose international relations 
member States are responsible, the committee pointed to the 
desirability for these States to communicate, within a maximum 
period of five years after the registration of the ratification of a 
Convention, the declaration of application prescribed by the 
Constitution. It considered the communication of such declara- 
tions particularly important because they serve to define precisely 
the extent of the international obligations accepted by member 
countries for their non-metropolitan territories or on their behalf. 

The committee’s report gave rise to a particularly lively 
discussion in the plenary sitting of the Conference, in which some 
15 speakers from the three groups participated. Many of these 
stressed the essentially continuous character of the work per- 
formed by the Conference, through its Committee on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations, in reviewing the 
progress made in the implementation of I.L.O. standards. One 
Employer representative likened this task to the endless toil of 
Sisyphus. In a similar vein a Worker representative said that 
the results of the work done each year could best be seen the 
following year, and another, in judging these results, expressed 
the view that “ Conventions and Recommendations have had a 
very important influence on the legislation of countries—a fact 
that does not surprise those who have taken part in the committee’s 
work ”. 

* . * 

Thus despite the political difficulties besetting international 
co-operation today and the acrimonious debates to which they 
sometimes give rise, the 42nd Session of the Conference has to 
its credit some notable achievements in the field of basic human 
rights and measures to contribute to a practical improvement in 
living standards. The Conference was a true mirror of the world, 
reflecting its problems but also its possibilities for greater under- 
standing and constructive achievement. In the continuity of the 
I.L.O.’s evolution this session may stand out for the realistic way in 
which it attempted to reassess the place of the I.L.O. in a dynamic 
world, and to consider how best the Organisation can further its 
objectives in the diverse conditions of the different countries and 
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regions. The need to adopt new methods of action and to adjust 
programmes to the conditions in different parts of the world did 
not, however, obscure in any way the fundamental purpose for 
which the I.L.O. exists. The emphasis placed on human rights 
demonstrated that, in whatever texts or activities the Organisa- 
tion’s objectives may be expressed, the I.L.O. conceives the 
growth of material advantages and wider opportunities as a means 
of enhancing man’s personal dignity and expressing his freedom. 
It may be hoped that the 42nd Session of the Conference helped 
to make the I.L.O. a more flexible and more effective instrument 
to that end. 





Gradual Extension of Social Insurance 
Schemes in Latin American Countries 


The introduction of a national scheme of social insurance pro- 
tecting all citizens against the major social risks involves a host of 
problems and is beyond the resources of most countries, particularly 
the less developed ones. Often such countries are forced to restrict 
their schemes tn the first instance to a relatively small group of persons 
and to protect them only against short-term risks, with the aim of 
extending both scope and coverage as soon as possible. It is with 
this process of progressive protection in Latin America that the 
present article is concerned", thi sregion being chosen since it offers 
a particularly rich field for comparative study. 


HE “gradual” extension of a social insurance scheme in a given 

country may be achieved in any of three ways: through 
the coverage of additional risks, of additional areas, or of addi- 
tional groups of persons (including extension to new classes of 
undertakings, either by industry or according to the number of 
persons they employ). 

In the early days of social insurance (i.e. the second half of the 
nineteenth century) the development of such schemes could only 
be a gradual process, since the very concept of social insurance 
and social security was only beginning to take shape and social 
policy itself was still in its infancy. If, now that the principle 
and objectives of social security are a matter of almost universal 
agreement, the legislation of many countries nevertheless calls 
explicitly for its implementation by stages, this is due to practical 
reasons—administrative, economic, or relating to the availability 
of the material facilities and personnel required for efficient opera- 
tion of a social insurance scheme. 

The following pages are devoted chiefly to extension by area, 
the subsequent inclusion of additional risks and additional classes 
of persons being discussed briefly in so far as they are relevant 
to the main topic. Furthermore, since gradual territorial extension 


1 It should be made clear that the article deals only with contributory 
social insurance schemes intended for employed persons in general ; it does 
not cover schemes restricted by definition to specific occupations or branches 
of the economy. 
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appears to be appropriate primarily for sickness and maternity 
insurance, together—in some cases—with occupational accident 
compensation attention will be confined to these latter types of 
insurance, although some general remarks will be made regarding 
pension insurance in connection with the principle of gradual 
extension to additional risks. 

The aim here is not merely to describe how the principle of 
gradual extension has been applied in several countries but also 
to analyse the problems which it raises (showing in particular 
how this principle, though it may have to be adopted in certain 
cases, involves some danger of stagnation during the development 
of the social insurance scheme concerned, and noting the social 
and financial effects of such stagnation) and to state the elements 
of a dynamic policy of social security extension. 

This article has been restricted to the Latin American countries 
for various reasons. Latin America is a very large region with a 
fairly high degree of homogeneity as regards the over-all approach 
to social (particularly sickness and maternity) insurance, and the 
essential problems of its organisation and operation. The region 
includes schemes at widely varying stages of development, from 
the most recent to those with several decades of tradition and 
experience. Where comprehensive schemes have been adopted, 
statutory provision is usually made for their gradual extension at 
all of the three levels mentioned above, but with special emphasis 
on territorial extension. This makes it possible to study the pheno- 
menon at each stage and from every point of view.' 


1 The principle of gradual extension is by no means confined to the Latin 
American countries. Indeed, it is embodied in the social security legislation 
of a number of countries in other continents. The following are a few 
examples of countries and schemes outside the American Continent, though 
the list does not claim to be complete. In Burma there is a sickness, 
maternity and industrial accidents insurance scheme which is to be extended 
gradually by area and by class of employees (or establishments) (Social 
Security Act, 22 Oct. 1954. I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1954—Bur. 1). The 
Egyptian Insurance and Savings Act (Act No. 419 of 1955. Journal 
officiel du gouvernement égyptien, No. 67bis (c), 3 Sep. 1955) is to be imple- 
mented gradually by areas and by classes of undertakings, while Greece in 
its Social Insurance Act (Social Insurance Act, 14 June 1951. J.L.O. Leg- 
islative Series, 1951—Gr. 4. See also the earlier Act of 24 Sep. 1934, section 4. 
Ibid., 1934—-Gr. 7) laid down the principle of gradual extension in each of the 
senses mentioned above. Provision for gradual extension by areas and by 
classes of establishments is made under the Indian sickness, maternity and 
industrial accidents insurance scheme (Employees’ State Insurance Act, 19 
Apr. 1948. J.L.O. Legislative Series, 1948—Ind. 3); lastly, Turkey has a 
Sickness and Maternity Insurance Act (Act of 4 Jan. 1950. J.L.0. Legislative 
Series, 1950—Tur. 1) which is based on the principle of gradual extension to 
additional areas or localities and classes of undertakings. 

In all probability, these countries are faced with the same (or similar) 
problems and difficulties as those described in the article, and the general 
remarks made therein apply, mutatis mutandis, to these countries as well. 
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REASONS FOR THE GRADUAL EXTENSION PRINCIPLE 


Only a few enactments spell out the reasons prompting the 
adoption of the gradual extension principle, and in so doing lay 
down criteria for the future application of this principle in practice. 
These include the Social Security Acts in Costa Rica, Mexico and 
Guatemala. It may be of interest to quote the relevant statutory 
provisions. 

Section 57 of the Act establishing the Costa Rican Social Insur- 
ance Fund? provides that the policy governing the extension of 
the scheme shall be implemented “ having regard to the resources 
at [the Fund’s] disposal, the facilities available for the estab- 
lishment of the services in question, the population which will 
benefit thereby, the economic development of each region, the 
means of communication and any other circumstances which may 
affect the good results to be expected from the introduction of 
social insurance ”. 

In accordance with section 6 of the Mexican Social Insurance 
Act 2, “ the dates for the introduction of the various branches of 
social insurance and the areas where it shall be applied ” shall be 
determined “ with due consideration for industrial or agricultural 
development, geographical situation, the density of the insurable 
population and the possibility of the establishment of the necessary 
services ”. 

The most informative text in this regard is the Organic Law 
of the Guatemalan Social Security Institution *, section 27 of 
which contains the following sentences : 


... the Institution shall enjoy full liberty of action in gradually extending 
its scheme to the whole population of Guatemala, in accordance with the 
following rules : 

(a) it shall always have regard to the social and economic circumstances 
of the country, to the conditions, standard of living, methods of production, 
customs and other similar factors prevailing in each region, and to the 
characteristics, needs and possibilities of the various types of activity ; 


(b) it shall begin with the working class and, out of that class, with 
those groups which are economically suitable by reason of their greater 
concentration in the area concerned, of their urban rather than rural 
character, of their higher standard of literacy, of their greater capacity to 
pay contributions, of the more numerous and effective means of communica- 
tion and medical and hospital care which exist or may be made available 
in the various regions of the country, of their offering greater ease of 
administration, or of other technical grounds... . 


? Act of 22 Oct. 1943 (I.L.0. Legislative Series, 1943—C.R. 2). 
* Revised Act of 1957 (Diario Oficial, 31 Dec. 1956). 
* Decree of 30 Oct. 1946 (J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1946—Guat. 2). 
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In the following pages, we shall systematically analyse the 
reasons referred to in the statutory provisions quoted, and other 
reasons which, though not expressly mentioned, are basic to the 
implementation of the principle of gradual extension. 

Beginning with the specific motives behind gradual extension 
according to types of risk, it will be convenient to divide these risks 
into two groups: (a) the so-called “short-term risks ”, namely 
sickness, maternity and industrial accidents!; and (6) the so- 
called “ long-term risks”, namely invalidity, old age and death, 
which are covered by pension schemes. The principle of gradual 
coverage of risks, if adopted, implies establishing an order of 
priority. This order of priority will naturally depend primarily on 
social considerations and the standards of social policy generally, 
but it will also depend on considerations of a purely practical nature, 
i.e. the economic and administrative feasibility of operating a 
social insurance scheme efficiently. 

Although the first social insurance systems in Latin America, 
which were generally limited to civil servants and clearly-defined 
groups of private employees (e.g. bank employees and railwaymen), 
were almost exclusively pension schemes, the situation was radi- 
cally changed with the introduction of comprehensive and compul- 
sory social insurance schemes which in principle covered all wage 
earners. Priority was given to short-term risks, except in those 
systems which dealt with short-term and long-term risks simul- 
taneously from the outset. The latter was the case in Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru and to some extent also in Costa Rica 
—though these countries maintained the principle of gradual 
territorial extension. The social insurance Acts in El Salvador, 
Honduras and Venezuela provide initially for the coverage of 
sickness, maternity and accident risks only, while the Colombian 
scheme deals with ordinary sickness and maternity, and the 
“ Guatemalan Act affords protection only against the risk of ordinary 
and industrial accidents and, more recently, maternity, but in 
the department of Guatemala alone. This in particular confirms 
the fact that gradual territorial extension is encountered mainly 
in connection with sickness, maternity and accident insurance. 

The reasoning behind this order of priority is that ill-health 
and industrial injury are the two contingencies which represent 
the most direct and ever-present threat to the workers’ ability 
to earn a living, that proper insurance is the most effective means 
of meeting the hardship of invalidity and early death, that the 
wage levels of the great bulk of the working population are still 


1 This list should be understood to include ordinary accidents (generally 
included in the risk of sickness) and occupational diseases (generally 
covered by the industrial accidents compensation scheme). 
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insufficient to enable them to cope with these risks out of their 
own savings, and that company insurance schemes, where such 
exist, are unsuitable and inadequate in scope. 

This priority given to short-term risks over the long-term 
(or pensions insurance) variety is also closely bound up with the 
principle of gradual extension by areas and by classes of persons 
covered. It is a condition for the sound organisation of a pensions 
insurance scheme that it should be on the widest possible basis, 
both territorially and as regards the classes of workers or branches 
of industry covered ; if this is not so the transfer of a worker from 
an area covered by the scheme to one not so covered, or from an 
insurable undertaking to a non-insurable one will all too often 
entail the suspension or even the total loss of the workers’ accrued 
rights, which may correspond to a contribution over a period of 
years. Theoretically this drawback is somewhat offset in such 
cases by allowing contributors to remain in insurance voluntarily, 
but the experience of systems which grant this option shows that 
the number of persons formerly in compulsory insurance who 
elect to do so is insignificant. Furthermore, the limitation of a 
pension scheme to specific areas or classes of workers makes it 
necessary to introduce stringent and restrictive qualifying condi- 
tions for pensions with a view to preventing abuses, a fact which 
diminishes the social effectiveness of the insurance scheme for 
a large number of workers entering the scheme at a late age. 

On the other hand the foregoing arguments do not apply to 
insurance schemes against sickness, maternity and industrial 
accidents, in which a person’s right to benefit depends solely on 
his being insured, usually without any mandatory qualifying 
period of insurance or subject only to completion of a very 
short period of a few months (e.g. for entitlement to certain cash 
benefits) ; furthermore, the duration, type and amount of benefits 
do not depend on the contribution record. For all these reasons 
it is possible to limit the scheme initially to a given area or place, 
in which the necessary medical facilities, premises, equipment and 
staff are available. 

It must also be borne in mind that this characteristic of sickness, 
maternity and accident insurance not only establishes and main- 
tains from the beginning a close bond between the contributors 
and the insurance institution—an aspect which is important from 
the psychological point of view—but also makes it possible to 
dispense with elaborate arrangements for identification, verification 
of entitlement, and the keeping of individual contribution records 
(individual accounts), which would be needed in a long-term 
insurance scheme. Thus it facilitates the organisation and working 
of the administrative services and makes it easier to operate the 
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scheme locally, without having to apply to the head office for 
information in each case. 

It should be noted in passing that whether all three branches 
are introduced simultaneously or whether the scheme is initially 
limited to the most important branch (that of sickness) and 
extended to the other two by successive stages the administrative 
difficulties to be overcome will not differ materially. In addition, 
benefits in kind are provided through a standard medical set-up 
which can easily be adapted to the peculiar needs of maternity 
and industrial accident insurance. It should be borne in mind, too, 
that even if industrial injury and maternity are formally excluded 
from the scheme, it will in practice be difficult to avoid these risks 
being partially covered at the expense of the sickness insurance 
scheme. 

The policy of territorial expansion by stages adopted by the 
social security schemes under review is justified by a number of 
considerations which it will be as well to examine at this point. 

In the first place, the shortage, and not infrequently the total 
lack, of medical installations and personnel outside the larger 
towns rules out at once any possibility of immediately applying 
the sickness scheme throughout the country. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate the extraordinary discrepancies in this 
respect between urban and rural or semi-rural areas. In Peru’ 
72 per cent. of all doctors are established in the capital, giving a 
proportion of one physician to every 450 inhabitants, whereas 
“in many departments the proportion is one doctor to every 
10,000, 20,000 or even 30,000 inhabitants ”. Besides this, 50 per 
cent. of the hospital beds are concentrated in the capital and, of 
the remaining 50 per cent. distributed over the remainder of the 
country, “one half ... lack the bare essentials of equipment or 
do not qualify as medically serviceable ”. Guatemala possesses 
one doctor for approximately 7,000 inhabitants, but it is estimated 
that some 66 per cent. of the physicians practise in the capital 
and that there are some departments that have only one medical 
practitioner for 100,000 inhabitants. While the capital has some- 
thing like 10 hospital beds per 1,000 inhabitants, the over-all 
average for the entire country is only 2.3 beds per 1,000. Much 
the same situation obtains in Honduras where the two major 
cities, the capital and San Pedro Sula, and the banana growing 
areas account between them for approximately 76 per cent. of the 
country’s physicians and almost 90 per cent. of its hospital facilities. 

In the second place the introduction of a social security scheme 
involves the organisation of technical administrative machinery 


1 See Informaciones Sociales (Lima), 1957, No. 4, p. 3. 
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of a distinctive kind, for which there is generally no precedent or 
experience in the country itself. To this must be added in many 
countries the difficulties inherent in having to keep track of the 
insured population and their employers scattered over vast areas ; 
difficulties of communication ; the absence of such facilities as the 
postal clearing-house system for the collection of contributions ; 
the low standards of education of many employers, etc.; all of 
which make it advisable to restrict the scheme in its early stages 
to the major towns and their immediate surroundings. Initial 
territorial limitation, followed by gradual extension, of the scope of 
sickness and maternity insurance and industrial accident compensa- 
tion schemes has the advantage of resolving the above-mentioned 
difficulties as they occur, and of enabling preparations for each 
stage to be based on the actual experience of the last. Moreover 
it allows sufficient time for training the necessary office, medical 
and nursing staffs, and for making available, if need be, executives 
to run local branches or medical treatment centres. 

Similar reasons militate in favour of limiting the classes of 
persons to be insured. Such reasons include the dearth of medical 
facilities and medical personnel and above all the administrative 
problems of registering and supervising the continuation in insur- 
ance of workers employed by the thousands of small employers who 
are especially numerous in countries where industry is relatively 
undeveloped. This constitutes a problem of work load, of education 
and of understanding, but it is also an economic problem in view 
of the shaky financial position of the great majority of these 
employers and of the relatively low average wage level of their 
workers. It follows that in the first stage—until such time as the 
administrative machinery of the social security institution has 
been firmly established—it is next to impossible to ensure that 
all such workers join the scheme in the proper way and that 
contributions are duly collected. 

An interesting example of the problem of work load is afforded 
by a survey carried out in El Salvador, where the social insurance 
system is still limited to the metropolitan area and, within that 
area, to persons employed by private employers having at least 
five wage earners in their employ. The survey, which covered 
all employers within the metropolitan area, showed that extension 
of the scheme to all undertakings, irrespective of the number 
of wage earners employed, would treble the number of em- 
ployers, while the number of insured persons would increase only 
by approximately 13 per cent. 

The legislation in Guatemala envisages a like restriction, based 
on the number of workers per employer bound by the scheme, and 
the Honduras scheme, which is shortly to enter upon the first 
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stage of effective application, will include a similar provision. It 
may be noted in passing that the Burmese, Egyptian and Indian 
schemes provide for similar limitations. 

In the other countries the relevant legislation includes small 
employers from the outset, but experience has shown that evasion 
of the compulsory insurance rules on the part of these employers 
is common, owing to the difficulties mentioned above. 

Lastly, a word must be said about a peculiar factor governing 
gradual extension to further areas and to further classes of insured 
persons : the principle of giving priority to those classes of workers 
who are better able to contribute. This principle is explicitly laid 
down in the provision of the Organic Law of the Guatemalan Social 
Security Institution quoted earlier, but it is tacitly applied in 
other systems as well. The reason is clearly a financial one ; this 
and other financial problems will be discussed in a further section 
of this article.’ Suffice it to say here that such a priority is justifiable 
only as a transitional measure and that every effort should be 
made to progress rapidly beyond this initial stage in order that the 
benefits of the social security scheme may go to those who need 
them most. 

It would be outside the scope of this article to discuss the 
problem of extending the scheme to special groups such as agricul- 
tural workers, domestic servants, homeworkers, casual and seasonal 
workers and the self-employed. It has also been necessary to leave 
out of consideration the problem of schemes of sickness and 
maternity insurance covering dependants also. 


POSITION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE SCHEMES AS REGARDS TERRITORIAL 
EXTENSION IN INDIVIDUAL LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


It will be helpful to digress for a moment from our general 
review of the principle of the gradual extension of social insurance 
schemes to give a brief description of the past and present situation 
in certain Latin American countries as regards the actual implemen- 
tation of this principle, focusing attention mainly on extension 
to further territorial areas. 

As was pointed out in the introduction this study is confined 
to systems of sickness and maternity insurance, sometimes in 
conjunction with accident insurance, and hence it excludes those 
schemes which at the present time are concerned exclusively with 
pensions or industrial accidents. 

In addition we shall leave out of account those systems where 
the relevant enactments do not expressly contain the principle of 


1 See below, p. 276. 
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territorial extension, although there may be some which in practice 
are obliged to apply a policy of gradual extension. For a similar 
reason no consideration will be given to Bolivia, whose Social 
Security Code \—although it embodies the gradual extension prin- 
ciple—provides for such short stages that extension of the sickness, 
maternity and employment injury insurance should already be 
completed in all “places where ... the number of workers is 
sufficiently large ” and that disability, old-age and death insurance 
schemes should already be in operation throughout the Republic. 

The systems described below are applicable in theory to all 
persons in private employment, except in Peru, where the scheme 
is confined to manual workers, to the exclusion of “ salaried em- 
ployees”. Only those extensions carried out before 1 January 
1958 will be taken into consideration. 


Colombia 


The compulsory social insurance scheme? in Colombia is 
administered through the Colombian Institute of Social Insurance 
and regional funds having a certain degree of administrative and 
financial independence. Permanent government employees fall 
outside the scope of this scheme, as they are members of the State 
Manual and Non-Manual Workers’ Social Insurance Fund. For 
the time being the only risks it covers are sickness and maternity. 
The first regional fund, that of Cundinamarca, which was initially 
under the direct management of the Institute, began providing 
‘benefits and services in September 1949. The membership of each, 
based on the approximate number of insured contributors ® as of 
February 1958, is shown in table I. 


Costa Rica 


The compulsory social insurance scheme ‘ in Costa Rica came 
into operation in 1942. It extends to workers in both private and 


1 Act of 14 Dec. 1956 (J.L.O. Legislative Series, 1956—Bol. 1). 

2 Act No. 90 of 26 Dec. 1946, Diario Oficial, 13 Jan. 1947. 

8 Hereafter, the expression “ insured contributor”, when used in con- 
nection with systems which apply a payroll deduction for the collection of 
contributions, will denote each worker on whose behalf a contribution is 
shown as having been paid for the period in question on any payroll contri- 
bution record; consequently, the person who has worked simultaneously 
or consecutively for two or more employers in any given contribution period 
will generally appear in the statistics as an insured contributor as man 
times as he has had different employers (i.e. payrolls) during that oasiod, 
and hence the number of “ contributors ” 
the number of individuals insured. 

* Act constituting the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund, dated 1 Nov. 
1941 (I.L.0. Legislative Series, 1941—C.R. 1). See also Act of 22 Oct. 1943 
already cited. 


works out at slightly more than 
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TABLE I. REGIONAL FUNDS IN COLOMBIA WITH NUMBER OF INSURED 
CONTRIBUTORS, FEBRUARY 1958 





Regional fund } Year of Number of insured | 
establishment contributors 





es Soe es eek fa 1949 131,710 
SE ST) ee 1950 76,890 
NT ne EEie ni eu im dal, <pihinl » 4.09 1951 33,139 
bc, eee . 1956 (Feb.) 


85,189 








Total. . . | 326,928 





Source : Communication from the Colombian Social Insurance Institute. 


government employment and provides cover against the risks of 
sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age and death. There are two 
separate groups of insurance, the first being sickness and maternity 
and the second invalidity, old age and death (i.e. pensions insur- 
ance), and the tempo of gradual extension is different for each, 
the last-mentioned branch covering at present only salaried em- 
ployees, a total of approximately 23,000 being so insured in June 
1957. The sickness and maternity scheme is at present in opera- 
tion in places situated in every province of the country but one, 
including the rural districts, and its numerical growth is reflected 
in the following figures showing the approximate average number 
of insured contributors in each year : 


Year q Number of insured 
contributors 


ee ss ss * op phen) > 43,500 
ne ee 63,300 
SE ere a eral ie era ae 79,300 
Set oe wicclene <b shoes eee 83,100 (estimated) 


Source : Material supplied by the Costa Rican Social Insurance Fund. 


Since 1948 only minor extensions of the territorial scope of 
the scheme have been made, and in recent years the rise in the 
number of insured persons is practically equal to the natural 
increase in the insured population in the various districts covered 
by the scheme. 

Mention should be made of the fact that concurrently with the 
extension of sickness and maternity insurance for primary con- 
tributors progress is being made, though very slowly, in extending 
this scheme to the dependants of insured persons. 
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Guatemala 


Insurance operations under the compulsory social secvrity 
scheme administered by the Guatemalan Social Security Institute 
began in January 1948. Two separate branches or “ programmes ” 
of insurance are in force: the ordinary and occupational accident 
insurance scheme and the mother-and-child scheme. The first 
programme applies throughout the country in the case of govern- 
ment employees, while in the case of persons in private employ- 
ment it is being gradually extended to additional areas, additional 
classes of workers and additional classes of establishments. The 
areas now covered represent about one-quarter of the territory of 
Guatemala and account for roughly half the total population 
(according to the 1950 census), The mother-and-child scheme, 
launched in May 1953, is as yet confined to the department of 
Guatemala. Its introduction represents the most recent action 
taken under the gradual extension policy. Preparatory studies 
are now in progress with a view to including the risk of sickness 
by setting up a combined insurance scheme covering sickness, 
maternity and accidents. 

The average number of insured contributors in 1957 was estim- 
ated at 74,200 for the department of Guatemala and at 181,300 
for the other areas, making a total of 255,500. 


Mexico 


The compulsory social insurance system administered by the 
Mexican Social Insurance Institute? came into operation in 
January 1944. In principle it affords protection to all wage-earning 
workers and covers risks of sickness, maternity, industrial accidents, 
invalidity, old age and death. Table II gives a picture of the status 
of the scheme as of 30 June 1957. 


Nicaragua 


The Organic Social Security Act* setting up the National 
Social Security Institute of Nicaragua was approved by Decree 
No. 161 of 22 December 1955 and promulgated on 2 January 1956. 
In its first phase the social insurance scheme is restricted to wage 


1 Boletin mensual de Estadistica (Guatemala City, Instituto Guatemalteco 
de Seguridad Social), Mar. 1958. 

2 Established by Act of 31 Dec. 1942 (I.L.O. Legisiative Series, 1942— 
Mex. 1). See also amendments of 1957, in Diario Ofictai, 31 Dec. 1956. 

3 7.L.0. Legislative Series, 1955—Nic. 1. 
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TABLE II. 


PERSONS COVERED BY COMPULSORY SOCIAL INSURANCE IN MEXICO 
oN 30 JUNE 1957 
































As 
Number of insured persons per- | Cumula- 
Year of extension States ' covered a ee) tive 
| j ] } nation- —_ 
Urban | Rural | Total | wide _— 
| | total 
| | | 
1944 Federal District... . | 393,871, — 393,871 | 49.9 | 49.9 
1945 Nuevo Leén Puebla? . 131,747 3,391 | 135,138 | 17.1 | 67.0 
1946 Jalisco ‘Per me — 37,391 | 4.7 | 71.7 
1947 Veracruz ; | 17,687| — 17,687 | 2.3 | 74.0 
1948 Mexico . 44,083 — 44,083 | 5.6 | 79.6 
1952 Oaxaca . 3,993 — 3,993 | 0.5 | 80.1 
1954 Sonora . 23,483 | 18,269 41,752} 5.3 | 85.4 
1955 Sinaloa . 17,857 | 825 18,682 | 2.4 | 87.8 
1956 | Chiapas, Chihuahua, 
Hidalgo, Morelos 43,361 | 16,346 59,707 | 7.6 | 95.4 
1957 Campeche, Durango, 
Guerrero, Querétaro 21,539 1,705 23,244 | 2.9 | 98.3 
| | = ” a 
1955 Credit institutions | | | 
| | (throughout the country) | 13,425| — 13,425 | 1.7 }100.0 0 
| | | 
| Nation-wide total. . . | 748 437 | 40,536 | 788,973 1000 | a | 
| SS 











Source : Communication from the Mexican Social Insurance Institute 


1 Outside the Federal District the social insurance scheme extends only to certain municipalities in the other states. 
* Figures include those for Tlaxcala (1947) and Tamaulipas (1952). 


earners in private and government employment in the Managua 
urban area. No reliable information is yet available concerning the 
number of persons insured in the first stage. 


Panama 


The compulsory social insurance system ! administered by the 
Social Insurance Fund covers the risks of sickness, maternity, 
disability, old age and death, and extends to private and govern- 
ment employees with the distinctive feature—also found in 
Guatemala—that the scheme covers government employees 
throughout the country from the beginning, whereas the principle 
of gradual territorial extension has been adopted in the case of 
private employees. Table III shows the number of insured persons 
as of March 1958. 





*Set up by Act No. 23 of 21 Mar. 1941, replaced by Act No. 134 of 
27 Apr. 1943 UT. L.O. Legislative Series, 1943—-Pan. 1). The second phase was 
enacted by Legislative Decree No. 14 of 27 Aug. 1954 (I.L.0. Legislative 
Series, 1954—Pan. 1). 
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TABLE III. INSURED CONTRIBUTORS IN PANAMA IN MARCH 1958 





Number of insured contributors 





Districts covered Public Private employees ' 
employees 
(covered from 
1941 onward) 





Year of 


. 
extension Number 





| 34,305 | 47,944 | 
Aguadulce, Boquete, | 
Chitré, David, Nata, | | 
: 1954 | 4,859 11,721 

| 


ee ee 2 


| 

| 
Panama and Colén .. 13,639 | 1941 

| 





Total. . .| 20,501 | 39,164 59,665 











Source : Communication from the Social Insurance Fund. 
1 Includes employees of independent agencies, self-employed workers and voluntary contributors. 


Of the total insured population 92 per cent. fall within the scope as 
defined in 1941 ; the extension of coverage to privately employed 
workers in the second group of districts accounts for only 8 per cent. 
of the total. 


Peru 


Two systems of compulsory social insurance are in operation in 
Peru: (a) the Wage Earners’ Social Insurance Scheme, adminis- 
tered by the National Social Insurance Fund ! ; and (0) the Salaried 
Employees’ Insurance Scheme.? The following description will be 
confined to the Wage Earners’ Social Insurance Scheme which 
covers risks of sickness, maternity, invalidity and old age. 

Although it was not until February 1941 that actual benefits 
began to be paid (simultaneously with the collection of contribu- 
tions from the workers) some considerable time before that—from 
March 1937 onwards, in fact—a system of advance contribution 
from the State and the employers had been inaugurated with a view 
to amassing the necessary funds to build and equip institutions to 
provide medical care. 

Table IV illustrates the position in 1956 as regards the average 
number of persons insured, broken down by areas and arranged in 
order of the year in which the benefit scheme was actually extended 
to them. For purposes of comparison it is necessary to point out 
that an “insured person” corresponds to a “ full contributor ”, 
i.e. to one having paid 50 weekly contributions. The number of 
full contributors has been calculated on the basis of the number of 
weekly insurance stamps sold in 1956 in each area. 


1 Act No. 8433 of 12 Aug. 1936 (I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1936—Peru 2). 
2 Act No. 10902 of 19 Nov. 1948, El Peruano, 22 Nov. 1948. 
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TABLE IV. INSURED CONTRIBUTORS UNDER 
THE PERUVIAN WAGE EARNERS’ SOCIAL INSURANCE SCHEME, 1956 





——_———_ 


Number of full contributors | 


Year of 
extension 





o 1 j ~ e 
Areas covered Percentage | Cumulative 


Number of total percentage | 


Lima, Callao, Ica, 
Chancay 

Lambayeque . 

Trujillo, Pisco, Arequipa 

Chincha ro Ser 

Cafiete . 

Piura 

Yauli 


189,142 ; 64.7 
26,079 | | 73.6 
39,709 87.2 

9,433 90.4 
6,802 92.7 
8,130 95.5 
13,137 100.0 


292,432 | 100.0 


MWeWNAL 





Total . 








Source : Communication from the Wage Earners’ Social Insurance Fund. 
1 In the provinces mentioned the scheme is confined only to a few districts. 


El Salvador 


The Salvadorean Institute of Social Insurance, which is en- 
trusted with the administration of the Compulsory Social Insurance 
Act !, began operation in May 1954. At the present time the scheme 
is limited to the risks of sickness, maternity and industrial accidents, 
and in the present initial stage its scope extends only to privately 
employed workers in the metropolitan area (the capital and a few 
adjacent districts) belonging to establishments having at least five 
wage earners in their employ. 

The growth in the number of persons insured has been as 


follows : 


Month and year Approximate number 


of contributors 





July 1954 . 
July 1955 . 
May 1957 . 


22,600 
27,200 
31,500 


Venezuela 


The payment of benefits under the Venezuelan compulsory 
social insurance scheme?, for which the Venezuelan Social Insur- 
ance Institute is responsible, began in October 1944. The scheme 
applies to workers in private employment and covers the risks of 
sickness, maternity and industrial accidents. 


“1 Act of 7 Dec. 1953 (I.L.O. Legislative Series, 1953—Sal. 3). 


2 Act of 24 July 1940 (1.L.0. Legislative Series, 1940—Ven. 1) and Act 
of 5 Oct. 1951 (J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1951—Ven. 2). 
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Table V indicates the position of the scheme in the first half of 
1957. The number of “ full contributors ” is obtained by dividing 
the number of weekly insurance stamps sold during the six-month 
period by 25.1 In the areas listed, it covers only the urban district 
or settlement area. 


TABLE V. FULL CONTRIBUTORS UNDER THE COMPULSORY SOCIAL 
INSURANCE SCHEME IN VENEZUELA, FIRST HALF OF 1957 





Number of contributors 
Year of ——— — 
extension Number Percentage | Cumulative 
of total percentage 


Sue 6. 6. s Caracas, La Guaira!.. | 125,321 | 5 57.5 


-é 
aS.  £aneerarerwr 9,142 | 4. | 61.7 
ioe La Victoria . . | Tee) 62.5 
9. 
2. 
2. 





1950 .. . | Valencia?, Puerto Cabello 20,891 | 72.1 
_ (se Re Eee ee 4,572 74.2 
a Maracaibo, La Paz, Con- 
lh 27,803 | 1 
1955 .. . | Barquisimeto, Cuidad 
ae | 12,067 5.5 
$956 4 O38 % Guacara, Los Guayos, 
Morén, Los Teques 
| ae Punto Fijo, Los Taques, | 





7 86.9 





92.4 





| 
| 
| 
| 


6,070 2.8 95.2 


Amuay, Curitubana 10,484 | 48 | 100.0 








Total. . . 18,065 | 100.0 





Source : Communication from the Ministry of Labour of Venezuela. 


1 Figures include Baruta (extension in 1952). * Includes Urama (1956). * Includes Campo Mara 
(1956) and Palmarejo (1956). 


Number of Persons Insured as Compared with the Total Population 


‘ 


Although the connotation of the expression “ insured person ” 
is somewhat abstract and does not mean necessarily the same 
thing as an individual person (e.g. where it is taken to apply only 
to “full contributors”) and although the definition may vary 
from one system to another, a comparison of the number of insured 
persons with the total number of inhabitants of a country will, 
nevertheless, give a rough idea of the proportion of the population 
covered by the general social insurance scheme. 

Subject to this qualification it has been possible to prepare a 
comparative table (table VI). It will be remembered that all the 
systems mentioned—with the sole exception of Guatemala’s— 


1 With the exception of a small minority who contribute under other 
arrangements (e.g. employees of the Institute itself and dock and harbour 
workers). 
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cover the risks of sickness and maternity, in conjunction with 
industrial accidents insurance in some countries. The figures for 
Mexico, Panama and Peru relate to systems which also include a 
pensions scheme. 


TABLE VI. COMPARISON BETWEEN NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS 
AND TOTAL POPULATION IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 




















Country | Year Insured persons Total population ! 
| 
ES tense ss 1957 | 327,0002 | 13,227,000 
LO 1957 | 83,000 1,035,000 | 
RS. 5 Se ot vere 1957 | 256,000% | 3,430,000 
ee, 2.6, 4 LOBOS « a. « 1957 789,000 | 31,426,000 
pee. GL .. + Bete. .) eta 1957 | 60,000 4 960,000 
YA © Se a Py eee 1956 | 292,000 5 9,651,000 
ae | LL. Ae 4 32,000 | 2,350,000 
| 218,000 | 6,134,000 


nT. . SS. oS Ae Se 





1 Estimated figures as of the middle of the year (United Nations: Demographic Yearbook, 1957). 
2 Number of insured persons as of February 1958; this does not include government employees, who are 
insured under a special scheme. * This figure relates to the accident insurance scheme alone and is therefore 
not comparable with the figures for the other countries. Only 74,200 persons are insured under both insurance 
programmes (the accident and mother-and-child schemes). * As of March 1958. * Not including salaried 
employees in government and private employment, who are covered by a separate scheme and who number 
approximately 200,000. 


A glance at these figures shows that the working population 
actually protected under the various social insurance schemes 
constitutes only a small minority of the total population, even 
though the schemes in some countries have been in effect for many 
years. Unfortunately, no figures are available for the gainfully 
employed population in the years concerned, and in view of the 
widely varying interpretations which may be placed on this expres- 
sion it has been thought better not to give estimated figures. 
However, assuming that the proportion between the total popula- 
tion and the gainfully employed population is the normal one, it 
will be seen that only in Costa Rica and Panama does the number 
of insured persons amount to something like 20 per cent. of the 
gainfully employed population, while the proportion in the other 
countries is barely 10 per cent. 


LEGAL FRAMEWORK AND ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 
OF GRADUAL EXTENSION SYSTEMS 


Adoption of the gradual extension principle naturally affects 
the legal framework of social insurance schemes. As a rule, two 
different types of laws are met with. Those of the first type describe 
in detail the conditions and requirements for entitlement to benefit, 
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the amount and duration of benefit and the contribution rates, 
while the laws of the second type confine themselves to laying 
down the general principles of the benefit and contributions 
system, leaving the details, which in fact make the schemes 
what they are, to be dealt with by administrative regulations 
governing the various steps in the gradual extension process. 

It is interesting to note that the enactments in Mexico, Panama 
and Peru—which provide for simultaneous coverage of short-term 
and long-term risks—are all of the first type. On the other hand, the 
laws relating to systems which initially are limited to short-term 
risks, i.e. those of Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala and El 
Salvador, are in the second category. The Nicaraguan Social 
Security Act and the Venezuelan Compulsory Social Insurance 
Act fall half-way between the two. 

The enactments setting up the respective systems designate 
the body or authority whose task it will be to plan for and prepare 
the successive phases of the extension programme and in particular 
to determine the risks, areas and classes of persons to be covered 
in each stage. They also fix the dates on which the various stages 
are to commence. The latter responsibility may fall either to the 
government alone (as in Peru and Venezuela) or to the government 
at the instance of the insurance institution (as in Mexico and 
Panama) ; it may also devolve upon the social insurance institution 
itself, though in this eventuality the applicable regulations generally 
require government approval, except in the case of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, where the institution has a completely free hand 
regarding the gradual extension policy. 

It would be invidious to express an opinion on the merits or 
demerits of any of these arrangements—which may depend on 
considerations of purely local expediency that have nothing to 
do with social security as such—but it is clearly desirable in every 
case that the insurance institution should be given the fullest 
opportunity to use its initiative and should have a direct voice in 
the discussions and decisions regarding any extension of the scope 
of social insurance. The institution is the repository of accumulated 
practical experience, and it will subsequently bear the responsibility 
for putting into operation the various stages in the extension 
process. 

The internal administrative organisation raises a problem of 
fundamental importance. This organisation—as regards both 
machinery and procedures—must not be planned with the imme- 
diate requirements of the initial stage alone in view ; it must be 
so conceived that a subsequent extension will not entail major 
structural modifications but will be readily absorbed by the existing 
administrative machinery. This does not rule out the possibility 
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that an extension to cover further risks such as invalidity, old age 
and death, for example, might make it necessary to introduce new 
administrative procedures, e.g. the establishment of individual 
contribution records, but each new addition must fit in easily as an 
integral part of the existing set-up. 

By no means, however, must the observance of this principle 
result in a cumbrous and unwieldy administrative apparatus out 
of all proportion to the often limited number of insured persons 
during the first stage. This, indeed, has been what might be called 
the “ original sin” of several institutions, and one from which 
they have had considerable difficulty in redeeming themselves later. 
On the contrary, a special effort must be made right from the 
beginning to keep the staff down to what is strictly necessary, 
and particularly to limit the number of executive grades to the 
minimum. 

One important point remains to be considered, that of the 
organisation and expansion of medical services under a sickness 
and maternity insurance scheme, as and when the scheme is 
extended to further areas and further classes of persons become 
insurable. The shortage of doctors and their unfortunate territorial 
distribution (to which reference has been made above) are generally 
the major obstacles that have to be overcome. Such problems are 
simply the product of circumstances and are understandable 
enough when one considers the professional isolation in which the 
up-country doctor lives, almost always lacking modern diagnostic 
facilities, dwelling among a population of scanty means who are 
unable to remunerate him adequately for his services, and often 
deprived of the elementary creature comforts that are taken for 
granted in everyday city life. The social insurance scheme, although 
it must reckon with this situation when the initial stage is planned, 
represents at the same time the most effective means of affording 
the doctor decent living and working conditions even in the country, 
rescuing him from isolation, placing the facilities of modern medi- 
cine at his disposal and guaranteeing him a regular and appropriate 
income ; in this way, gradual territorial extension of social insurance 
contributes towards a more balanced distribution of medical 
personnel and provides a fresh incentive for the profession as a 
whole. Conversely, any stagnation in the policy of extension may 
accentuate the concentration of physicians in the main towns 
covered by the insurance scheme, and thus aggravate not only 
the already unbalanced distribution of doctors and health facilities 
but also the disequilibrium in hygiene, culture and living conditions 
between town and countryside. 

As regards medical installations, especially hospitals, steps 
must be taken wherever possible to ensure the co-ordination and 
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integrated planning at the national level of public services and of 
those operated by the insurance scheme. Failure to do so would 
result in a waste of money and personnel for which there could not 
be the slightest justification in countries that are short of both. 

It is worth noting that the impossibility of building and equip- 
ping a hospital in a given area need not always stand in the way of an 
extension of the sickness insurance scheme, and that a small 
dispensary run by an efficient medical staff will often be an ade- 
quate basis on which to start providing medical benefits under the 
scheme. Here too, striving too hard after perfection may result 
in bringing the normal development of the scheme to a standstill. 

In many of the countries with which we are concerned there 
are large and efficient medical and hospital installations operating 
at the expense and under the control of private commercial firms 
—in the banana plantations, oil fields and mining areas, for exam- 
ple—generally outside the region covered in the first or the early 
stages in the extension of the country’s sickness and maternity 
insurance scheme. This raises the problem of finding the quickest 
way of integrating these company services into the over-all insur- 
ance system when it reaches the areas or undertakings in question. 
In the case of areas that are remote from the towns (and hence 
from the ordinary centres of medical attention) and where practi- 
cally all the workers in the locality are in the employ of one firm or 
indirectly connected with it, a convenient and equitable solution for 
the three parties concerned (i.e. the insurance institution, employers 
and workers) may consist in authorising the institution to enter 
into contractual arrangements with the companies concerned 
whereby the company medical services, while remaining under 
company control, are responsible for granting all or part of the 
benefits under the sickness and maternity scheme. Such contracts 
should naturally reserve for the social insurance institution certain 
powers of supervision and control to ensure that the benefits are 
actually provided and are of a standard not lower than that of 
benefits administered by the institution itself. In addition to 
clearly defining the nature and extent of benefits for which the 
employers are responsible, the contract should specify the statistical 
data to be supplied periodically by the company services, with 
particular reference to the reimbursement by the scheme of 
expenditure incurred on its behalf. Lastly, the contract with 
the leading firm may also make provision for medical assistance 
to a minority of workers employed by other undertakings in the 
same locality or area, 

It will be seen that the existence of company medical services 
of this sort coupled with the device of special contracts for the 
use of those services facilitates the extension of the social insurance 
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scheme to large bodies of workers concentrated in places far removed 
from the urban centres covered while the scheme is still in the trial 
stage. 

A specific reference to the method described above is made in 
the enactments establishing the social insurance systems in Mexico 
and Honduras. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


The financial aspects of the gradual extension principle are of 
great importance, though they do not always receive the attention 
they deserve. 

The first quota of contributors is made up of urban workers, 
usually in the district around the capital, though some countries 
expressly exclude workers in small undertakings and almost all 
exclude domestic, casual and seasonal workers. The chances are 
that the average wage levels for this first quota will be relatively 
high by comparison with workers outside the scheme. Moreover, 
the greater share of the cost of sickness, maternity and employment 
accident insurance, i.e. that represented by the payment of benefits 
in kind, does not depend directly on the insurable wages of the 
workers. What is more, the average cost in terms of money of a 
medical service in a scattered population, e.g. a rural or semi- 
rural community, is generally higher than the average cost of the 
same benefit in the larger cities, even though the relative frequency 
of such benefits tends to be greater in the latter. It follows that if 
the cost of the scheme is expressed as a percentage of the insurable 
wage, this cost will be lower for the first quota than when the 
scheme is applied to areas and classes of workers having a less 
favourable standard of average wages. 

The following two concrete examples aptly illustrate this 
phenomenon. The first refers to the sickness and maternity branch 
of the Peruvian wage earners’ scheme and is based on information 
supplied by the National Social Insurance Fund, while the second 
is taken from an I.L.O. financial survey on social insurance in 
Guatemala. 

In the case of Peru it will be preferable, for simplicity’s sake, 
to take only two groups of areas: (a) Lima and Callao, which 
were covered in the original phase, and (b) all the other areas to 
which the scheme was extended in later stages.' All the figures 
given are for the year 1956. 

The average annual wage per “full contributor” (i.e. for 
50 weeks 1), calculated on the basis of insurance stamp sales, was 
as follows : 


1See above, p. 269. 
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Area Average annual wege 
(in soles) 


eee le le Ff ee Ss 7,033 
ee ee eee ee oe ee 4,224 
ee eee eee ee ee 5,737 


The cost of the benefits is shown in table VII. 


TABLE VII. COST OF WAGE EARNERS’ SOCIAL INSURANCE BENEFITS 
IN PERU, 1956 





Cost as 
percentage of 
insurable 

wages 


| 

| Cost per full | 
| contributor 

| (in soles) 
i 
| 


Nature of benefit 





Lima and Callao | In cash. | 


In kind . 





Total . 





Other areas covered In cash . 
| In kind. 





All areas | In cash . 
In kind . 











‘ 


The lower relative cost of cash benefits in “ other areas” is 
attributable to the fewer days per contributor for which cash 
benefits were drawn ; even this, however, is not sufficient to offset 
the excess in the relative costs of benefits in kind. 

In Guatemala, where the average annual wage is 840 quetzals 
in the department of Guatemala and 396 quetzals in other areas, 
the probable cost of the sickness and maternity scheme under a 
forthcoming reform and expansion of the system now in force, 
expressed as a percentage of insurable wages, is estimated at the 
figures shown in table VIII. 

In the majority of the countries dealt with in this article there 
is express or implied acceptance of the principle that the contribu- 


TABLE VIII. ESTIMATED COST OF SOCIAL INSURANCE AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF INSURABLE WAGES, GUATEMALA 





| Area | Cash benefits |Benefits in kind] Total | 
| Department of Guatemala... . . ’ 3.53 4.97 
SD sirnlon Ad cvrevecne era 4 . 7.86 9.11 
oa a ee ee oe yc Oe : 5.78 7.13 





| 
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tion rates should be uniform throughout the territory covered by 
the scheme. The only important exception is in Colombia, where 
section 12 of the basic law! makes the regional funds financially 
independent, and section 8 of Act No. 2324 of 1948 expressly 
provides that “contribution rates for coverage against any one 
risk or group of risks in one fund may differ from those applied in 
another ”. But even within each regional fund one encounters, 
though on a smaller scale, the same problem caused by the difference 
in wage levels between urban and rural (or semi-rural) areas. 
Furthermore, section 12 of the basic law mentioned above provides 
for the setting up of a solidarity fund “ for the purpose of making 
good any deficiencies in the income accruing to other funds ”. 

Once the principle of a uniform rate is accepted it is normal 
to fix a rate that will remain valid for a long period and include 
a big enough safety margin to enable the relatively higher cost 
of the scheme to be absorbed when it is extended beyond the initial 
group. It is obvious that frequent rises in contribution rates for 
no other reason than the inclusion of new classes of contributors 
who are less attractive “ risks” would (unless improved benefits 
are also offered) give rise to dissatisfaction and perhaps even 
protests from contributors of long standing and their employers. 

The initial margin of safety in the contribution rates will be 
reflected in surpluses of revenue over expenditure that may run 
into very substantial figures, particularly if one considers that a 
sickness insurance system does not normally reach its maturity, 
and with it its maximum level of expenditure per head, for several 
years. These surpluses make it possible to accumulate sizeable 
reserves during the first stage and thereby lay the groundwork 
for future extensions of the scheme by advancing the construction, 
purchase or equipment of the necessary medical centres in the 
new areas. Later on such surpluses, together with the permanent 
margin in the contribution rates for the more favoured areas, can 
help to offset the shortfall in the contributions from less privileged 
areas and classes of insured persons. 

Whatever happens, the surpluses amassed at the beginning 
must not induce a mood of false optimism and lead to extravagance 
in expenditure and over-staffing, thereby diverting these resources 
from their true purpose: that of building up reserves to prepare 
and carry into effect the subsequent expansion of the system. 
Needless and premature squandering of surpluses and the fear of 
having to depart from conventional balanced budgeting involve 
the danger and temptation of postponing indefinitely any material 
extension of the scope of the scheme, unless resort is finally had 


1 Act No. 90 of 1946. See above, p. 265. 
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to an increase in contributions, a step which would not be justified 
either socially or as sound insurance practice. 

One last financial aspect deserves some mention on account of 
its social importance. All the statutes considered in this article 
recognise the principle of tripartite financing, based on contribu- 
tions from workers, employers and the State. In the context of 
the gradual extension of social security it is necessary to emphasise 
that the state grant fully achieves its purpose only when its scope 
is nation-wide, as it is designed primarily to subsidise the cost of 
protection for the most needy, whose personal contributions 
coupled with those of their employers will not suffice to pay the bill. 
If the development of social security slows down and is restricted 
for a long period to those classes of workers that are easiest to 
enrol and have the highest wage levels, this may lead to the para- 
doxical situation that the State is in effect subsidising social 
coverage for classes of workers who are privileged by definition, 
at a time when its resources will not suffice to give a reasonable 
minimum standard of protection to the classes that are most in 
need of it. 

Attention should be drawn to a second peculiarity of the 
state contribution. The laws in the majority of countries fix 
this either as a fixed percentage of the insurable wages of the 
insured population or as the yield of certain taxes. In the first 
case the absolute amount of the grant chargeable to the national 
budget will rise as the purview of the scheme widens. This may 
result either in a slowing down or even a halt in the policy of 
gradual extension, or a slow drain on the resources of the scheme 
when the actual payment of the state grant does not keep pace 
with the growth in the number of persons insured (or the total 
of insurable wages). Where the second type of state subsidy 
applies and taxes are unconnected with the scope of the social 
security system, the more the latter extends the more the contribu- 
tion per insured person will decline, at a time when it is all the 
more necessary that the grant should be raised. This makes for a 
situation similar to the first, with the possible result that the 
administrators of the social insurance scheme may prefer to keep 
its scope limited by taking no further action to extend it. These 
various factors must not be overlooked when planning or reorgan- 
ising a social security system along realistic lines and with a view 
to its gradual extension. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The initial limitation of the scope of the social security scheme 
and the principle of extending it gradually, which have been 
adopted by a number of countries, are a wise and realistic policy. 
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Any attempt to embrace from the very beginning the whole of the 
country and all its wage earners—with the possible exception of 
a few special categories such as agricultural, domestic and casual 
workers—is likely to lead to legal sham and administrative chaos, 
undermining the authority of the law and the insurance institution 
itself. 

On the other hand, the principle of gradual extension of social 
security in effect creates a privileged class—ordinarily made up 
of workers who are better off in the first place as regards job security 
and level of wages. In a similar way the partial application of the 
scheme implies discrimination between firms and results in differ- 
ences in production costs within the same branch of industry. 
Accordingly, an initial restriction can only be justified as a transi- 
tional measure which must be superseded at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. However, a cursory examination of the existing situation 
in the various Latin American countries that have adopted the 
principle in question reveals that even after social security schemes 
have been in operation for a number of years, the workers actually 
covered generally represent only a small minority of the total 
population. In the majority of the countries progress is very slow 
and in some of them the gradual extension policy is at a standstill. 

What can be the reasons for this situation which, be it said in 
passing, is not confined to Latin American countries ? No doubt 
one of the reasons—apart from the lack of proper communications 
in vast, thinly populated expanses and other similar factors— 
is the predominantly agricultural character of these countries, 
the peculiar social and economic structure of the agricultural 
labour force (including small landowners) and hence the inherent 
difficulties in establishing a scheme adapted to the living and work- 
ing conditions and the specific needs of this category of workers. 
Another reason is the existence of a large class of craftsmen and 
small tradesmen who, as mentioned above, are often poorly educated 
and economically weak. But it is also undeniable that there is 
sometimes evidence of inertia on the part of the administrators 
of social insurance institutions and a lack of determination to 
overcome the problems inherent in insuring these groups and the 
others referred to elsewhere in this study. Admittedly, every 
new step in the extension process requires careful preparation 
and advance planning, but this should not be made a pretext for 
putting off a substantial extension of the scope of the scheme 
indefinitely. 

On the other hand it is equally certain that the principal cause 
of stagnation in a social security scheme or of a sudden interruption 
when preparatory work is going full swing has not infrequently 
been instability in the management of the insurance institution 
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—in many cases the consequence of political factors or develop- 
ments—together with an absence of effective co-operation between 
the institution and other public authorities. 

Another reason that may exert an influence is a financial one, 
namely the fear that by extending the scheme on the basis of the 
pre-determined contribution rates a financial position that was 
previously in balance will deteriorate, or that an already critical 
financial predicament will be worsened, or again that these effects 
can only be avoided through economies and controls that may 
affect vested interests of very long standing. 

All of these facts and circumstances are understandable enough 
in human institutions, but if it is really intended that social security 
should not remain the privilege of a few these obstacles must be 
overcome by a dynamic extension policy based on the concerted 
efforts of the administrators of the insurance institution and the 
public authorities concerned, and accompanied by an endeavour 
to secure the co-operation of workers and employers. 

What must be done to set this aggressive policy in motion ? 
The answers follow at once from the ideas developed in the course 
of this inquiry. In the first place the State must recognise that 
its obligation to provide social security for its citizens does not 
end with the passing of a law and the inauguration of an insurance 
. institution ; that its representatives on the management board 
are not there merely to put across the views of this party or that, 
but to dedicate themselves whole-heartedly to the pursuit of a 
sound and progressive social policy; and that it must ensure 
continuity in this policy through stability in the management of 
the social insurance institution. Only thus will there be a basis 
for stability among the staff, from the heads of administrative and 
technical departments down to the junior ranks, and for a pleasant 
and disciplined working atmosphere ; only thus will a foundation 
be laid for continuous headway in the gradual extension of social 
insurance. 

As an independent guarantee of stability for the staff steps 
should be taken (where this has not already been done) to give 
social security employees the status of civil servants, with job 
security based above all on rigorous selection for competence and 
integrity, eliminating any influence foreign to the true interests 
of the institution, and on a system of promotion and advancement 
inspired by the same principles. In particular action must be 
taken to avoid over-staffing, which is not only costly but dilutes 
responsibility and undermines office morale. 

Only when it can count on an able and loyal body of officials 
can the institution overcome the defects and shortcomings in 
administration, which in many cases have been one of the biggest 


5 
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stumbling blocks to a more forceful policy of gradual extension, 
as has a certain apprehension of ever-increasing complications as 
the scope of the scheme widens. It has already been said that 
solving these difficulties is a question not of number but of quality 
of staff. Efficiency in administration and in the medical services 
is more than an imperative for further extensions ; it is in the 
long run the best kind cf publicity ; it fosters even in workers who 
are still outside the scheme a desire to be included in its mem- 
bership; and it breaks down the resistance of many employers to 
social security, a resistance often attributable to doubts as to 
whether the system is as effective as it should be. And without a 
minimum of co-operation and sympathy on the part of employers 
and workers there can be no successful policy of gradual extension. 

Preparations for each stage in the extension process must 
progress in several directions at once. In the first place it is neces- 
sary to undertake a statistical and actuarial study on the new 
quota of insurable workers. It will not always be necessary to 
carry out a full-dress census of the prospective new entrants ; 
often material provided by a general census of the population or 
of industry can be used, or information collected by labour inspec- 
tion services may fill the requirements ; and in the last resort, 
there is always the possibility of carrying out a sample survey. 
In the second place, it will be necessary to get the administrative 
machinery in readiness and to train the staff for their new duties : 
on the one hand the initial work, such as registration of employers * 
and workers, and on the other the upsurge in the size of the work 
load, the possible establishment of local offices and their co- 
ordination with the head office. While this is being done the 
groundwork for the medical services must be laid. This will some- 
times involve purchasing or building and equipping the scheme’s 
own out-patient and hospital facilities, and at other times contract- 
ing out for some or all of these services. Latterly it has been force- 
fully argued in some circles that sickness insurance is based above 
all on the general practitioner and the visit to the consulting room, 
and that the absence of an all-round and perfect hospital service 
in a given area need not necessarily block the extension of social 
insurance to that part of the country. In other quarters stress is 
laid on the necessity of co-ordinating the planning of insurance- 
owned hospital facilities with those of the public health authorities. 

The fact that company-owned medical services are in locations 
remote from the major cities may make it possible to bring the 
scheme into operation in outlying districts, in the manner described 
above. 

As for the financial problems involved in the gradual extension 
of social security schemes, they have been discussed in an earlier sec- 
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tion. Particular mention has been made of the need to earmark any 
surpluses of income over expenditure in a special reserve for financ- 
ing the preliminary work on new stages, and also for offsetting, at 
a later period, the greater relative cost of the scheme when extended 
to areas and classes of workers that represent a less attractive 
financial proposition. The yield of the state contribution to social 
insurance should preferably be applied to these purposes. An 
increase in contribution rates upon extension of the system is 
justifiable only when all other economies have already proved to 
be of no avail. In such an event it is wise to make sure that the 
increase in the rates is combined with some improvement in the 
pattern of benefit, so as to make it acceptable to earlier entrants 
as well. 

The implementation of the principle of gradual extension of 
the social insurance scheme is not merely an internal matter for 
the social insurance institution ; it must, instead, be an integral 
part of a wider policy looking to the social advancement and 
economic development of the country in the fullest sense of the 
term, a policy designed to restore a balance between town and 
countryside and to arrest the widespread trend towards urban 
overdevelopment at the cost of the dereliction of rural areas in 
every respect—economic, social and cultural. Herein lies the 


importance of facing boldly up to the problem of social security 
not only for industrial and commercial workers in semi-rural 
areas but also for the agricultural workers themselves, and giving 
them a scheme that is suited to their economic and social charac- 
teristics and to their special needs. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Pilot Survey of Family Budgets in Egypt 


by 
Hasan M. HussEIN 


In the following article Mr. Hussein, the Egyptian Under Secretary 
of State for Statistical Affairs, describes the results of a pilot survey of 
family budgets carried out in his country in 1955, drawing attention to 
the difficulties encountered and briefly summarising the principal numerical 
results. As will be seen, the experience gained proved to be of great value in 
the planning of the nation-wide survey of family living conditions which is 
to be carried out in 1958 and 1959. 


In 1953 a comprehensive policy was worked out by the Egyptian 
Government to promote the social and economic welfare of the under- 
privileged population. Statistical studies had therefore to be carried 
out in order to provide as much information as possible on the funda- 
mental problems that faced the planners. The study of levels of living 
was considered most essential in this connection. Sources of income of 
various occupation groups of the population, size of consumer ex- 
penditure at different income levels for each group, patterns of con- 
sumption in the country as a whole, in various geographic areas and 
under different social and demographic conditions, and other similar 
questions were given due consideration. 

Accordingly, the Statistical Committee of the Permanent Council 
for Public Welfare Services in Cairo was led to examine the possibility 
of undertaking a comprehensive nation-wide survey on family living 
conditions, with special regard to socio-economic aspects. Before this 
operation could be launched, however, a pilot survey was conducted in 
order to provide answers to such important questions as— 


(1) whether the accuracy of the collected data is affected by any 
particular characteristic of the interviewers, i.e. sex, educational level 
and part-time or full-time participation in the field work ; 

(2) how long the reference period should be to ensure both accuracy 
and economy ; 

(3) what response rate could be expected in the comprehensive 
survey ; 

(4) whether any modifications should be introduced in the schedules 
and instructions to field workers ; and 

(5) the budget of the comprehensive survey. 


The pilot survey was carried out in three villages deliberately chosen 
near Cairo in order to eliminate travel expenses and to make possible 
an effective supervision system for the field work. A 20 per cent. sample 
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was selected systematically from all the households in each of the three 
villages. The total size of the sample was 750 households. 

The actual field work lasted for just over three months, from 
3 March 1955 up to 9 June 1955. During that period data on expenditure 
on various items of consumption were collected from each of the selected 
households, the sample of households being divided into three groups. 

The respondents of the first group were interviewed every week ; the 
data collected referred to the week that ended on the day preceding 
the date of interview. Those of the second group were interviewed every 
month and the data collected referred to the whole month that ended 
on the day preceding the date of interview. Those of the third group 
were visited every month also, but the data referred only to the week 
that ended on the day preceding the date of interview. 

Tables were compiled in which households were classified according 
to the following characteristics : size of household, occupation of house- 
hold head, area of land owned, total size of holding, value of livestock 
owned, total consumer expenditure, and percentage of expenditure on 
major items of consumption. 

Seventeen interviewing officers were recruited for the data collection. 
Complete response throughout the three months of investigation was 
obtained from 739 households, the response rate thus being 98.5 per cent. 

It goes without saying that the selected sample represents neither the 
whole of rural Egypt nor even the administrative area to which the 
selected villages belong. Furthermore, owing to serious seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the income and expenditure of villagers, the data collected do 
not represent even the annual budgets of the sample. These limitations 
notwithstanding it was felt that, given the importance of the subject 
and the total lack of information concerning it, some agencies and 
research workers might still find the data collected useful, pending 
completion of the comprehensive survey. 


STATISTICAL RESULTS OF THE PILOT SURVEY 
Size of the Household 


The number of persons constituting a household was 4.8 on an 
average : 21 per cent. of the sample households consisted of one or two 
members ; 46 per cent. of three to five members ; and 33 per cent. of 
six or more members. For the purposes of the survey a household was 
defined as consisting of “ persons who live under the same roof and 
participate in the same kitchen ”. The head of the household was con- 
sidered as “ the member who is responsible for the welfare of the house- 
hold and who keeps control on the consumer expenditure of the house- 
hold from the pool of income accumulated by the members ”. 


Occupation of Heads of Households 


Fifty-four per cent. of the heads of households were engaged in 
agriculture, 12.4 per cent. in manufacturing industries, 9.6 per cent. in 
commerce, 12 per cent. in services and 12 per cent. in occupations not 
clearly specified. 

Land Ownership 


Of the households covered 67.5 per cent. owned no cultivable land. 
Among those owning land 62.5 per cent. owned less than 1 feddan 
(1.038 acres) ; 77.9 per cent. owned less than 2 feddans each ; and 91.7 
per cent. owned less than 5 feddans each. 
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On the other hand 5 or more feddans were owned by 8.3 per cent. 
of the landowning households and 10 or more feddans by 2.9 per cent. 
only. 

As for ownership per head the distribution was as follows: less 
than 0.125 feddan in 53.8 per cent. of the households ; less than 0.25 
feddan in 71.3 per cent. ; and less than 0.5 feddan in 82.1 per cent. On the 
other hand ownership per head was 1 feddan or more in 0.88 per cent 
of the households and 2 or more feddans in 0.25 per cent. only. 


Agricultural Holdings 


Three hundred and seventy-four households, representing 50.6 per 
cent. of the sample, had no holdings. Among the rest the distribution 
showed that the size of agricultural holdings per household was less 
than 1 feddan in 48.8 per cent., less than 2 feddans in 77.0 per cent., 
and less than 5 feddans in 94.2 per cent. of the households. On the other 
hand the size of holdings was 5 or more feddans in 5.8 per cent. and 
10 or more feddans in 1.9 per cent. only. 

Moreover, the distribution showed that in 33.7 per cent. of the sample 
households with agricultural holdings the size of holding per head was 
less than 0.125 feddan, in 62.2 per cent. less than 0.25 and in 85.2 per cent. 
less than 0.5 feddan. On the other hand the percentage was 4.7 for 
1 or more feddans, and 0.8 only for 2 or more feddans. 


Value of Livestock 


Of the sample households 52 per cent. did not own any livestock. 
The distribution of the rest of the households showed that 25 per cent. 
of them owned livestock valued at less than Ef25, 50 per cent. at less 
than Ef51 and 75 per cent. at not more than E/81. 

Moreover, 18 per cent. of the households did not own any poultry. 
Among the rest the total value of the poultry owned did not exceed 
E£0.70 in 25 per cent., E£1.46 in 50 per cent. or E£3.10 in 75 per cent. 
of the cases. 


Total Consumer Expenditure 


The analysis of data showed that the total consumer expenditure 
during the three-month survey period (March-May 1955) was less than 
E£20 in a little over 50 per cent. of the households and less than Ef£30 
in 71.5 per cent. The percentage of households at higher levels of ex- 
penditure was as low as 12 per cent. for E{50 or more and only 3 per 
cent. for E£100 or more. 


Expenditure on Various Items of Consumption 


The following table shows the average percentage of total expenditure 
on each of the various items of consumption during the survey period : 


Item Percentage expenditure 


Cereals and starches 

Pulses 

ME Oe as 60m ea eee 
Vegetables 

Fruits 
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Item Percentage expenditure 


Ce. 4 ok fe ae a se es Pee 5. 
ree oo a a SW See ae . 
Coffee, tea, tobacco, etc. 
Se NS Occ gi telial) oar la ere gr oak ee ; 
Furniture and domestic equipment. ..... . 5 
ee ae ee eee a 

1 Excluding butter and other fatty milk products, which are specified under “ fats and oils ”. 


* Including expenditure on medical care, conveyance, entertainment, fuel, cultural care and judicial 
expenses. Also included are savings in both cash and kind as well as grants and subsidies. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS OF THE PILOT SURVEY 


In addition to these numerical results a number of practical con- 
clusions have been derived from study of the experience gained in the 
pilot survey. The most important of these are summarised below. 


(1) Some schedules have to be altered by amalgamation or elimina- 
tion of certain items. This has been taken into consideration in designing 
the schedules for the comprehensive survey, as will be shown later. 

(2) Under the present circumstances the collection of data on con- 
sumer expenditure from the households by means of monthly visits 
and with reference to the whole month ending on the last day preceding 
the visit is regarded as the most convenient. The data were found to 
be of almost the same degree of accuracy as those collected by the 
much more expensive system of weekly visits. The data collected from 
the third group of households on the basis of monthly visits with refer- 
ence only to the week that ended on the day preceding the interview 
were found to be liable to serious hazards arising from lack of con- 
tinuity in the collected material and difficulty of revision. For example, 
expenditure on certain items of consumption, particularly clothing and 
meat, was found to be missing from the budgets of a considerable 
proportion of the households from which these data were collected—in 
spite of the fact that the analysis of data collected from other households 
on the basis of monthly or weekly visits had shown that expenditure 
on meat, fish and eggs represented an average of 10 per cent. of total 
consumer expenditure, and that meat, fish and eggs as well as clothing 
were included in the expenditure of everyone of the households. 

(3) The reluctance of most middle-class housewives in rural Egypt 
to discuss their living conditions with strangers makes it necessary for 
female data collectors to participate in the field work, particularly in 
households where the pattern of expenditure is determined solely by the 
women. It was also found that advanced education among the data 
collectors is not important, as long as they are given a proper training 
course. 

(4) No cases of non-response ever resulted from straight refusal or 
reluctance ; the only reasons were death, illness or migration. 


Plan for the Comprehensive Survey 


Basing itself on the findings of the pilot survey, the Central Statistical 
Committee of the Planning Commission decided to go through with the 
comprehensive survey referred to above. 

This extensive operation is now being planned so as to cover both 
urban and rural areas. The family budgets will be studied by recording 
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income as well as expenditure for a sample of households taken from 
both cities and villages. The data collected will refer to the same period 
of time in both rural and urban areas. They will be collected from the 
selected households through monthly interviews. Information on all 
aspects of income and expenditure during the preceding month will be 
gathered. The investigation will be spread over a period of 12 con- 
secutive months (most probably September 1958 to August 1959) in order 
to eliminate seasonal variations. The inquiries will be started and 
completed at the same time so that the data will refer to the same period 
in all regions. 


Rural Areas. 


A total of about 3,000 households will be selected from the rural 
areas on a random basis to represent both Lower and Upper Egypt 
in view of the differences in living conditions between these two major 
geographical subdivisions. 

A three-stage sampling system will be adopted, the first stage being 
the district, the second the village and the third the household. Half 
the districts of each province will first be selected at random. The 
villages belonging to the selected districts will be stratified and 1/80th 
of the villages will be independently selected on a random basis from 
each one of the final strata. A proportion of households from each 
selected village will then be selected systematically, bringing the ultimate 
sample fraction to one per thousand. 


Urban Areas. 


For all practical purposes the urban area of Egypt is composed of 
cities and towns of two different types, depending on the degree of 
urbanisation. This area will accordingly be divided into two parts. The 
governorates of Cairo, Alexandria, Canal, and Suez form one part, for 
which a single-stage sampling system will be adopted. From each one 
of the precincts of each governorate a number of households will be 
directly selected in proportion to the size of the unit. The sampling 
fraction will be two per thousand. A total of 2,200 households will be 
sampled from these four governorates. 

The administrative units forming the other part of urban Egypt 
are capitals of provinces and districts. These towns will be broken down 
into two strata. Capitals of provinces in both Lower and Upper Egypt 
will form one of the strata. A number of households will be selected 
systematically from each unit according to size, the sampling fraction 
being one per thousand households. The other stratum will be formed of 
capitals of districts. A two-stage system will be adopted. A proportion 
of towns will be selected at random from each province, following 
which a proportion of households will be selected from each town, 
bringing the ultimate sampling fraction to one per thousand households. 

The frame used for the sample is the list of households prepared by 
the enumerators of the Department of Statistics and Census as part of 
the preparatory work for the 1957 population census. After completion 
of the preparatory work this census was postponed because of the 
unfavourable conditions then prevailing. Consequently, broader 
complementary information which would have been of great use for 
the design of the sample (e.g. classification of the population according 
to means of livelihood, occupations, or various other aspects) was 
unavailable. 
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The information to be collected from each one of the sample house- 
holds will make possible a measurement of the following statistical 
variables : 


(1) size and composition of household ; distribution of members by 
age, sex, education, occupation, industry, employment status, marital 
status and religion ; 

(2) pattern of consumer expenditure ; 

(3) quantities of major commodities consumed ; 

(4) elasticity of expenditure on various items of consumption ; 

(5) loans and liabilities ; and 

(6) net income. 


With regard to the study of patterns of consumer expenditure, the 
schedule is designed to ensure full coverage of items of consumption, 
taking into consideration the classification of the components of levels 
of living into necessities, comforts and luxuries. The schedules used in 
the pilot survey were re-examined by the Central Statistical Committee 
and altered in accordance with its recommendations in order to bring 
them into line with the classification of items of consumer expenditure 
recommended by the competent international organisations. Slight 
modifications were, however, found necessary in the light of local 
conditions. The classification adopted in the schedule as approved by 
the Committee is as follows : 


A. Consumer Goods B. Durable Consumer Goods 


. . 14. Clothing and footwear 
— ot ee 15. Furniture and household 
ulses : % 
appliances 


sale rma e885 16. pee 4 durable consumer 


Milk and milk products 
pemeeeiee . Expenditure on Services and 
ee ee Social Welfare 

Sugar and sweets 

Miscellaneous foods 17. Medical care 

Soft drinks and beverages 18. Education, recreation and 
Intoxicants and stimulants amusement 

Fuel and light 19. Conveyance and travelling 
Personal care requisites 20. Miscellaneous services 


3. 
a 
3. 
4. 
3 
6. 
a 
8. 
9 


D. Expenditure on Other Items of Consumption 


It is, of course, recognised that a complete family budget picture 
would have to include information on the income, as well as the ex- 
penditure, of the household. The Committee, however, felt it preferable 
to avoid the collection of such information directly from the persons 
interviewed, but recommended instead that it should be obtained in- 
directly through an estimate of the increase or decrease in the household 
assets and liabilities between the beginning and the end of the year of 
survey. This figure, when added to (or subtracted from) the total ex- 
penditure of the household during the survey period, might lead to a 
sufficiently accurate estimate of net income. 


+ 
* * 
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The results of the comprehensive survey will be of fundamental 
importance in social planning. It is essential, in a country whose aim 
is rapid economic progress, that the planners should know from time 
to time how far the standard of living of the people has actually been 
affected by the various projects adopted. Repeated family budget studies, 
apart from supplying this kind of information, provide a sound basis 
for the determination of priorities in government expenditure, thereby 
facilitating the attainment of the desired standard of living for the 
population. 





Recent Trends in Employment 
and Unemployment 


The consequences of joblessness are so dire, and the dread of this evil 
so prevalent, that a shift of only 2 or 3 per cent. of the labour force from 
employment to unemployment may result in economic turmoil and threaten 
the stability of governments. The faltering of employment and the upturn 
of unemployment in many countries in late 1957 and early 1958 consequently 
caused world-wide apprehension. By the end of March 1958 a majority of 
all countries, and particularly those in North America and Western Europe, 
had experienced directly or indirectly some of the effects of economic recession. 
Some of the countries most severely affected introduced measures to stimulate 
business activity and to reinforce the defences against loss of income. 
Others, not yet seriously affected, watched with concern for indications of 
any deterioration in the employment situation. 

Based on available statistics, the present article attempts primarily 
to show the extent of recent movements in employment and unemployment. 


The extent and quality of employment and unemployment statistics 
have gradually improved over the years but still leave much to be desired. 
Only a, few countries regularly publish complete employment and 
unemployment statistics. Employment statistics in many countries 
are limited to “ manufacturing” or “industry”, while agricultural 
employment may be measured only in connection with decennial 
censuses. Reasonably comprehensive unemployment statistics are 
issued by not more than 20 countries, whilst as many more maintain 
statistics on job applications, persons receiving unemployment relief, 
or other indicators of unemployment trends. In general, available 
employment and unemployment statistics are most complete in the 
countries of North America, Western Europe and Oceania. Under- 
employment is widespread in certain of the less developed areas, but 
no completely satisfactory system for measuring this phenomenon has 
yet been developed. 


Post-WAR TRENDS 2 


The world employment picture during most of the post-war period 
has been very favourable. Employment in most countries has risen 
appreciably. Conversely, unemployment has tended to diminish in 
those countries which were faced with a post-war unemployment 


1The actual causes of recent cyclical movements have been the subject of much 
discussion elsewhere and are not dealt with here. See, for example, the account of the 
discussion of this subject at the 42nd Session of the International Labour Conference, pp. 237- 
239 above, and I.L.0.: The World Employment Situation (mimeographed, Geneva, 1958). 
? For further details regarding post-war employment and unemployment trends in 
various countries, see International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1956, pp. 58-76. 
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problem, whilst others have generally succeeded in maintaining con- 
sistently low unemployment levels. In a number of economically 
underdeveloped countries, to be sure, there has been little or no progress 
in reducing serious underemployment, and in some cases joblessness 
appears to have become more prevalent. 

Generalisations regarding movements of employment and un- 
employment are always hazardous, for world or regional “ trends ” 
are often obscured by local and national developments. In so far as it is 
possible to discern any general departures from the favourable post- 
war tendency noted above, however, they occurred around 1949-50 and 
1953-54, and again in the 1957-58 period to which this review is largely 
devoted. 

The general upward trend of employment in eight countries and the 
cyclical interruptions to this trend experienced in some of them are 
illustrated by chart 1, which reflects movements in non-agricultural 
employment. The temporary decline in employment in 1949-50 was 
clearly evident in the United States, Belgium and Japan, while the 
upward trend was arrested in Canada in 1949 and in France in 1950. 
In the United Kingdom, Germany and Australia, and in numerous 
other countries not included in the chart, employment continued to 
rise, even though production in many cases was adversely affected 
during this period. The 1953-54 setback affected the United States, 
Canada, Belgium and France (a similar setback having been experienced 
by Australia and the United Kingdom in 1952) but employment con- 
tinued to rise in Germany and Japan, and in many other countries. 
Chart 1 clearly depicts the rapid growth of employment in Germany 
and Japan following the period of economic stagnation immediately 
after the war. 

Manufacturing is the most dynamic of the major economic sectors, 
and most sensitive to changes in business and the economic outlook. 
The composite figures for employment in manufacturing in 23 countries, 
presented in table I and chart 2, are consequently of considerable 
interest. The composite data cover most of the major industrial 
nations of the world and include a substantial part of the world’s 
manufacturing employment, even though the U.S.S.R. and numerous 
Asian, South American, and African countries are excluded. Table I 
shows that the sharp drop in manufacturing employment in North 


TABLE I. INDICES OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
(1953= 100) 





Annual averages Quarterly averages 


1958 ® 


! 
Region | 
° | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | errr feeRe © 
| ist | 2nd 3rd | 4th | Ist 2nd 
| quarter | quarter quarter) quarter quarter) quarter 








| : 
Total, 23 countries! . | 100 99 | 103 | 106 /108 , 107 | 107 | 108 | 109?) 106 


North America. . . . |100| 93) 96| 99) 98 | 99| 98| 99| 97 | 92 | 
Western Europe . . . | 100 | 103| 106 | 109/111 | 110 | 110 | 112 | 112 | 111 


Oceania. . . . . . . | 100 | 106| 109 | 111/111 | 112 | 111 1 /112 | 113 
| i i é 





1 Includes figures for seven countries in regions not shown separately. * Provisional. 
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CHART 1, 
(1953= 100) 
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CHART 2. COMPOSITE INDICES OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
(1953=100) 
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America in 1954 was not accompanied by a drop in Western Europe 
as a whole, nor in Oceania, and that the 23-country total declined by 
only about 1 per cent. during that year. In North America the 
average annual manufacturing employment index of 1953 has never 
been quite reached since, although the figures for most other areas 
rose steadily from 1955 to 1957. 

Unemployment rose appreciably in many countries in 1949-50 and 
again in 1953-54. As in the case of employment, however, the timing 
varied from country to country. The year 1955 was marked by a very 
general net decline in unemployment, except in Asia, where scattered 
increases occurred. Employment continued to expand during the next 
two years, and a considerable number of countries experienced an 
actual shortage of manpower : in some cases idle reserves were practically 
exhausted and in a number of countries the rate of growth of the labour 
force was less than in earlier years. The rather general increase in 
unemployment in late 1957 and early 1958 is discussed in some detail 
in later sections of this article. Unemployment trends in five countries 
from 1954 to date are shown in chart 3. 


THE PRESENT EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


In late 1957 and early 1958 employment conditions caused more 
concern than at any other time since the Second World War. At 
mid-1958, however, the time of the present writing, the effects of the 
down-turn in business activity on employment have been less than is 
commonly supposed. 

Employment continued to increase in 1957, and in most of the 
countries which maintain statistics the average for that year exceeded 
all earlier levels. However, the rate of growth tended to decline in 
some countries towards the end of the year as recession lay-offs multi- 
plied and new job opportunities diminished. Late in 1957 employment 
in the United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, Austria, Germany 
and Norway was still above the level of 12 months before. By early 
1958, however, employment in all of these countries, and in a number 
of others, had fallen below the level for the same month of the preceding 
year. In most cases this situation did not persist beyond March. 

The most recent employment data available are summarised in 
table II, together with data for the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Index numbers of employment in manufacturing are given 
for 30 countries, and, wherever available (i.e. for 18 countries), data 
relating to the general level of employment are also shown. The figures 
for some countries become available only after considerable delay and 
in a few cases the most recent data shown in the table relate to the 
month of December 1957, or even earlier. In most cases, however, the 
data refer to March 1958 or a more recent date. North America, Western 
Europe, Eastern Europe and Oceania are well represented in the table, 
Asia and Latin America to a smaller extent, and Africa not at all. 

As regards the general level of employment, the latest figures for 12 
out of 18 reporting countries were higher than those of a year earlier. 
Of the six countries with lower levels, only one, the United States, 
reported a decline of as much as 2 per cent. This represented a loss of 
1.5 million jobs while the labour force had expanded by another 0.5 
million persons. Unemployment in the United States, therefore, had 
increased by 2 million. 
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CHART 3. FLUCTUATIONS IN UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, 1954-58 
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TABLE II. CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT INDICES, 1957-58 
(1953=100) 





General level Manufacturing 





Country | | 
| Month | 1957 1958 
| 


Percentage 
| change 


Month 





United States. .| June | 107.3 | 104.8 | —2 
Canada ... .| June | 111.5 |} 110.7) —( 


; June | 97.7 
). 
Puerto Rico Apr. 104.2 | 2. 


3 
7 | June | 103.0 97.4* 
1 | Jan. 106.7 | 105.9 


| 

Japan... ..| May | 111.7 | +2.4 | May | 116.6 | 127.5* 
} 
| 


Austria ot Gee 112.4 | 7 | +0. May 120.4 | 121.3 
Bulgaria. . . .| Jan.- Jan.- | 
| Mar. | 100.0 | j Mar. 100.0 | 110.02 
Czechoslovakia .| Year!| 106.4 al Feb. 109.2 | 111.5 
Germany (Fed. | 
Rep.) ... .{ June | 121.4 | .2| +1.5 | Mar. 123.7 | 126.7 
Norway ... .| May 103.4 2.4*| j May 106.0 | 103.4* 
Poland ... .| Mar. | 113.9 | +1.5 | Mar. | 115.4 | 119.0 
United Kingdom | 104.3 .6*| .7 | May | 105.6 | 104.2* 
Yugoslavia. . .| Jan. | 116.5 | +5 |+11.2 | Jan. 134.5 | 146.8 


NO 
— = 


ow 


= 
ewhd ue 


Dee Sale | 105.9 | 3 | .6 | June 102.5%; 90.9*%|- 


General level, 
excluding agriculture 
Philippines. . .| Mar. | 115.5 | 116.4 | +0.8 | Mar. 


Belgium . .. .| Jan. 104.3 | 102.4 -1, Feb. > 
eae 105.1 107.2 | +2. Mar. , 107.6 








Australia .. .| May | 109.7 | 110.6 +0. May | ; 112.7 
New Zealand . .| Apr. | 112.9 | 116.3 | +3. Apr. | . 115.0 


Argentina .. . Apr. 2.9 | 101.3 
Guatemala... | Dec. ! .8 | 109.7 
eee Oct.- 

Dec. } | 7. 107.1 


a | | | Feb. 3 | .O | 112.0 





Denmark .. .| | | May* | 105.0 | 102.0 | 
ae. | Feb. 105.4 | 99.6 
Hungary... .| Apr. | 95.3 | 100.1 
ie Mar. {| 93.8 95.2* 
aaa Dec.! | 104.1 | 104.8 
Netherlands . . Dec.! 109.9 | 108.5 
Sweetin. <-. . Apr. 104.6 | 103.0 
Switzerland .. June 116.5 | 115.1 





* Provisional. 1 The data relate to 1956 and 1957 respectively. * Jan.-Mar. 1957=100, * Index base: 1955= 100. 
4 Indices of total hours worked ; index base : 1955= 100. 
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Employment in manufacturing is more sensitive to changes in business 
conditions than is the general level of employment, and tends to react 
earlier and more sharply. In late 1957 manufacturing employment in 
the United States, Canada, Belgium, Denmark, Finland and the Nether- 
lands was already below the late 1956 level. Moreover, the levels of 
recent months have compared somewhat less favourably with those of 
1957 than those for employment in general. The latest available data, 
presented in table II, show that manufacturing employment was 
below the level of a year earlier in 15 out of the 30 reporting countries, 
the difference being in a few cases very substantial (e.g. 9.9 per cent. in 
the United States ; 5.4 per cent. in Canada ; 5.5 per cent. in Finland ; 
and 3.0 per cent. in Belgium). In Western Europe the situation was 
mixed, with the numbers of gains and losses about equal. In some cases 
employment held up better in manufacturing than in construction, 
where declines were noted in many countries. 

Employment in the production of durable goods was particularly 
hard hit in some countries. In part, this reflected the decline in invest- 
ment which took place in Europe and North America. Production of 
durable consumer goods, particularly automobiles, was sharply affected 
in the United States ; between May 1957 and May 1958 employment in 
this field declined by 1.4 million as compared with a total of 1.7 million 
for manufacturing industry as a whole. 

The declines in employment shown for various countries in table II 
do not, of course, reflect the full impact of the decline in business activity 
in the first half of 1958. For instance, reduced hours of work or part- 
time work were, in a number of cases, introduced in place of lay-offs. 
An analysis of hours of work of production workers in manufacturing 
in the United States in April 1958, for example, revealed that the weekly 
average had fallen to 38.3, a post-war low. Short-time employment in 
Canada was also much more common than in 1957. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 58,000 persons were reported affected by short- 
time work in April 1958, as compared with about 15,000 a year earlier. 
In the Netherlands, in March 1958, 889 undertakings employing 44,000 
workers were granted permission to work short-time. In Australia 
workers in silver, lead and zinc mines have lost one day’s work out of 
ten. Other evidence of short hours or part-time work has been noted 
in France, the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 


UNEMPLOYMENT LEVELS IN 1958 


The widespread increase in unemployment which became evident 
late in 1957 was all the more disappointing because it followed a long 
period of declining joblessness, during which a number of industrialised 
countries had in fact become concerned over labour shortages. While 
such shortages did not completely disappear, unemployment increased 
in many countries and became a major problem in some. 

It is not uncommon for unemployment and employment to rise 
simultaneously, for the normal tendency of the labour force, aside from 
seasonal movements, is to expand with the growth in population. When 
the labour force is rising and employment declines, the volume of 
unemployment may expand quickly and substantially. This occurred 
in a number of northern hemisphere countries in the winter of 1957-58. 
The picture varied considerably from country to country. Allowance 
must be made, moreover, for seasonal factors which make month-to- 
month comparisons extremely difficult. 
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Increased unemployment was conspicuous in many countries by 
November 1957 or even earlier. In the United States, from October to 
November unemployment jumped by nearly 700,000, following a slight 
decline in the preceding month. In Canada, where unemployment had 
increased each month beginning in July, the November increase was 
particularly marked. The Netherlands and the United Kingdom reported 
modest increases after mid-1957, and, together with Belgium, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Norway, experienced an unusually 
large increase in December. All of these countries had experienced 
decreases in unemployment by late spring, due in part to seasonal 
factors, but by June 1958 only the Federal Republic of Germany had 
regained the low levels of a year earlier. The post-school influx into the 
labour force in the United States in June again raised the number of 
unemployed despite a substantial gain in employ ment compared with 
the preceding month. 

The latest available figures on unemployment in 40 countries or 
areas, together with comparative figures for a period 12 months earlier, 
are presented in table II]. The unemployment statistics of the first 
group of countries in this table provide a relatively complete measure 
of unemployment in the countries concerned. They permit comparison 
not only from one period to another but also between countries, though 
comparisons of the latter type must be made with a good deal of caution 
due to certain differences in the nature and completeness of the data. 
Most of these countries compute “unemployment percentages ” in 
which the number of unemployed is related to the number of persons 
in the labour force, the number of wage earners and salaried employees, 
or some other appropriate base. The statistics concerning the second 
group of countries are recognised to be incomplete in certain respects, 
but serve as useful indicators of trends over a period of time.?’ Unem- 
ployment percentages are computed in only a few of these cases, gener- 
ally where a known segment of the labour force is fully represented by 
the unemployment statistics, e.g. where industrial workers are covered 
by unemployment insurance and unemployment among these workers 
is fully reported. 

The rather widespread increase in unemployment is indicated by 
the fact that for 23 out of the 40 countries listed in table III the latest 
figures show more unemployment than those of 12 months before. Of 
the remaining countries, 12 reported decreases and five reported virtually 
no change. In the great majority of the countries where unemployment 
rose, the increase was rather small, the chief exceptions being 
Canada, the United States, Belgium, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Ceylon, India and Japan. 

Although the United States reported the largest number of unem- 
ployed persons, during the first quarter of 1958 several countries reported 
higher unemployment rates, namely Canada, Puerto Rico, Belgium, 
Denmark, Ireland and Italy. (The rates for a number of countries are 
presented graphically in chart 3.) In the United States the unemployed 
in June 1958 numbered 5,437,000 persons, or 7.7 per cent. of the civilian 
labour force. This represented an increase of 2.1 million (or 63 per cent.) 
over the level of June 1957, and was the highest recorded post-war figure. 

Of the European countries listed in table III (excluding Yugoslavia), 
nine showed increased unemployment while eight showed a decline 

1 In the case of Italy, however, the monthly series shown in the table relate to registra- 


tions at employment offices and these show higher unemployment figures than the results 
of annual labour force sample surveys. 
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TABLE III. NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED AND PERCENTAGE 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT: MOST RECENT DATA FOR 1958 COMPARED WITH 
CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1957 





1957 | 1958 
Increase 
or decrease 
(thousands) 


| Month (es, eas CCF 
Country ef | Number Number 


un- | Per- un- Per- 
reference 
employed | centage employed | centage 
(thousands) (thousands) | 





A. Statistical series with relatively complete coverage of unemployment 
| Comes. co diye June | 174 | 3.5 | 335°] 5.5° | +161 
United States . . June (3.337 | 4.8 | 5,437 RY 
Puerto Rico. . . Apr. | 63 10.0 68 10.5 
DOE & 6<-d108: CR May 460 | 1.0 510 1.1 
PE Die June 70 3.2 ™ - 33 
es 94 4.4 159 7.6 
Berlin (West) . . Apr. 102 | 88 
Germany (F.R.) . > 454 | 2.3 | 401 2. 
Luxembourg. . . :. 0 | 0 
Netherlands? . . 25 0.8 64 
ote ie oe May 7 0.7 15 
Switzerland .. . | 1 2 
United Kingdom . 297 1.3 473 | 
Yugoslavia ... y 0 3 152 
Mewebiie ie. 6 4 9 | 4.4 a. 6a 
New Zealand .. 1 1 | 


B. Statistical series with partial coverage of unemployment 
but indicative of trends 


atte Ss SS Mar. i | 
Morocco .... Apr. 33 | zx .. 
Sierra Leone. .! Apr. 6 6 
Un. of S. Africa %. May 16 17 
Brit. Guiana. . Apr. | 5 
Se a ee Nov.! | 9 
a ee Apr. 2 
Oe ee May 109 
OO” eae ee May 2 
See pa May 

Indonesia... . Dec.! 

Dee's “s: 5 45,4 Mar. 

Pemeten” ... May 


Denmark* ... June 
Finland. .... June 
. .., aa June 
| SO de Apr. 
Ireland .....j]| June 
Sees ee 
| ee Apr. | , 
Spain. .....j| Feb. — 16 
Sweden 4 June | 1. | + 1 

| 

| 





Nr ND: NW 


|| | ++] +|4++44 
Ww Ne a N, 
VWNNONA OF Or lb 


| Turkey . . 57 Eee Mar. = $3 


Australia ..../| June + 11 





} 
| 
} 
| 





General Note. The statistics in the table refer in most cases to persons wholly unemployed at a particular 
date or during a given week. Persons partially employed and partially unemployed (i.e. underemployed) are not 
included. Both the absolute numbers and percentages serve primarily to indicate trends in unemploy- 
ment in the individual countries listed. Most of the series listed above are published in the I.L.0. Year 
Book of Labour Statistics and monthly in the Statistical Supplement to the International Labour Review. 

* Provisional. 1 The figures relate to the month in question in 1956 and 1957 respectively. * Ex- 
cluding workers on public relief works. * Non-indigenous population only. * Members of unemploy- 
ment insurance funds only. 
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and two virtually no change. Excluding Belgium, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom, which showed the largest increases (an 
aggregate of 280,000), it will be seen from the table that, in the 16 
remaining European countries combined, unemployment underwent a 
net decline of nearly 150,000. 

The latest available statistics also show that, among the ten Euro- 
pean countries for which unemployment percentages are computed, the 
latest figures ranged from 1.3 per cent. in Sweden to 8.7 per cent. in 
Italy. The rate was less than 3 per cent. in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway and the United Kingdom, in addi- 
tion to Sweden.!_ Unemployment was also at a comparatively low level 
in Denmark (4.2 per cent.). At the other end of the scale, figures of 
8 per cent. or more in Belgium, Ireland and Italy indicated a chronic 
unemployment problem. 

Combined figures for the countries of Western Europe in the first 
quarter of 1958 give an unemployment rate of roughly 4 per cent. of an 
aggregate labour force of about 85 million. The corresponding rate in 
the United States was about 7.4 per cent. of a labour force just under 
70 million. Average unemployment rates for 1957 were slightly over 
3 per cent. in Western Europe and 4.3 per cent. in the United States. 

For other regions of the world the statistical data are much less 
complete. Nevertheless, the evidence given here, together with that 
from other sources, is sufficient to provide a basis for certain general 
conclusions. Some unemployment has been evident in recent years in 
several Eastern European countries. In some cases this was the result 
of working time lost while changing from one job to another (frictional 
unemployment) and in others of production slow-downs due to shortages 
of raw materials.? Although not recognised locally as “ unemployment ”, 
the resulting temporary idleness of workers has called for special remedial 
measures in some countries, including unemployment insurance and 
special efforts in labour placement. Swelling coal stocks in European 
countries have threatened Poland’s export markets, and hence her 
foreign exchange earnings. This may lead to further employment 
difficulties. Underemployment has been experienced in some of the less 
industrialised areas, including Bulgaria. In some countries disguised 
unemployment has resulted from the retention of an excessive labour 
force in certain undertakings where operations have been curtailed. 
This is especially so in Poland and even in Czechoslovakia, where 
labour has been generally in short supply. Attempts initiated recently 
to reduce labour redundancy in these two countries may create tem- 
porary pools of unemployed workers. 

Employment conditions have deteriorated in Latin America ; 
Chile and Puerto Rico have reported small increases in unemployment 
since a year ago. There are signs of employment instability in Argen- 
tina and Peru. In Asia also economic conditions have become less 
favourable. While registrations at employment exchanges in Pakistan 
were, on the whole, slightly lower in 1958 than in 1957, unemployment 
has recently been showing signs of growth in Japan and appreciable 
increases have taken place in India and Ceylon. The statistics, moreover, 
do not reflect the fact that millions of Asian workers, especially in agri- 
culture and small-scale commerce, suffer from underemployment. In 


1 Although there are no officially computed figures, it would appear that recent un- 
employment was also less than 3 per cent. of the labour force in France, Luxembourg and 
Switzerland. 

2See United Nations : Economic Survey of Europe in 1957 (Geneva, 1958). 
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general, the employment situation in the less developed areas does not 
react noticeably in the short run to changes in economic conditions. 
The long-term outlook is not reassuring ; even before the current slow- 
down it appeared that, in view of the rapid population growth, which 
has been averaging between 2 and 3 per cent. annually ', the rate of 
economic development in most of the Asian countries was not sufficient 
to prevent the growth of unemployment and underemployment. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 


Owing to marked differences in the experience of individual countries 
it is difficult, on the basis of the data given in the preceding sections, to 
arrive at any general conclusions regarding recent employment trends. 
The present section, therefore, undertakes to set forth some of the basic 
data relating to particular countries. Special attention is given to the 
experiences of the United States and Canada, which have suffered a 
severe recession, and of several Western European countries in which 
unemployment increased recently. 


Umited States * 


The downward trend in employment in the United States, which 
first became evident in the third quarter of 1957, followed much the 
same pattern as in the two preceding post-war recessions (see chart 4). 
The decline was largely concentrated in the manufacturing sector, more 
especially the manufacture of durable goods. Construction and agri- 
culture, the latter continuing its long-term trend downward, contributed 
to this decline ; other industries in combination also showed a slight 
fall. As shown in table IV, between May 1957 and May 1958 the number 
of persons in employment decreased by 1,117,000, which, combined with 
a concurrent expansion of the civilian labour force by some 1,072,000 
(including 690,000 females), resulted in a net unemployment increase 
of 2,189,000 (including temporary lay-offs). The May 1958 unemploy- 
ment figure was 4,904,000, or 7.1 per cent. of the civilian labour force. 
This was slightly less than the figures for the two preceding months. 
However, the post-school influx into the labour force in June increased 
unemployment to 5,437,000, a post-war record. (See chart 5.) 

Unemployment has mainly affected men. Whereas in agricultural 
employment the decrease between May 1957 and May 1958 was shared 
(males: — 198,000; females: — 188,000), the net decrease in non-agricul- 
tural employment affected males only (males: —1,020,000; females : 
+ 289,000). 

The drop in the volume of employment was greater than suggested 
by the decrease in the number of persons employed, since average 
hours worked per worker also declined. For production workers in 
manufacturing the weekly averages in March, April and May 1958 
were 38.6, 38.3 and 38.5 respectively, as compared with 40.1, 39.8 and 
39.7 a year earlier. In addition, the monthly survey of the labour force 
indicated that, in April 1958, among persons usually working full- 
time at their existing jobs there were 2,131,000 working part-time for 
“economic” reasons (as distinguished from bad weather, disputes 


1 For a detailed discussion of this problem see United Nations: Economic Survey of 
Asia and the Far East, 1957 (Bangkok, 1958). 

2A comprehensive review of developments in the employment situation in the United 
States up to the end of 1957 appears in Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XIX, 
No. 10, 15 May 1958, pp. 388-400. 
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TABLE IV. CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 





Annual average | Month of May : 
(millions) } (thousands) 








906 | 1957 «| 57 Net change 





Total civilian labour force 67.8 67.9 67,893 68,965 +-1,072 


Unemployed .... ai 629 2,715 4,904 | +2,189 
Employed .....| 0 | 65.0 65,178 | 64,061 | —1,117 





Agricultural. . . . 6 | 62 | 6659 | 6,272 | —387 
Non-agricultural . . t 58.8 | 58,519 | 57,789 — 730 
Total employees on pay- — oll en ‘ 
rolls (non-agricultural) | 51.9 52.5 52,482 | 50,496*| —1,986 








Manufacturing ... 16.9 16.8 | 16,762 | 15,046 — 1,716 
Durables .....| 98 | 9.8 | 9,895 | 8,484 | —1,411 | 
Non-durables ... 7.1 7.0 6,867 6,562 — 305 

Construction (contract) 3.0 3.0 3,082 2,949 — 133 

napa Pate Eee 32.0 32.7 32,638 | 32,501 — 137 


So - — 








* Preliminary data. 


or vacations). This was 900,000 more than a year earlier. In addition, 
there were 1,293,000 workers in part-time jobs wanting full-time work— 
an increase of 500,000. 

Manufacturing employment decreased every month from August 
1957 to May 1958, primarily in the durable goods sector. In non-agricul- 
tural employment other than manufacturing, normal seasonal expansion 
did not occur between February and May 1958, except for the construc- 
tion sector. In June 1958 total non-agricultural employment showed 
a small gain, including the first increase in factory employment for 
many months. In addition, average hours worked by production 
workers increased for the second consecutive month. 

Although at 39.2 hours per week the figure was still substantially 
below that of a year earlier (40.0), the upward trend in hours worked 
is regarded as clear evidence of an upturn in business activity. Other 
economic indicators confirmed that the trough of the recession was 
already passed. The results of the labour force sample survey in the first 
half of June showed that the total number of persons in employment 
had increased by 920,000, although the seasonal rise in farm employment 
was less than usual owing to unfavourable weather in some areas. 
The percentage of unemployment (seasonally adjusted) declined from 
7.2 to 6.8, although the absolute unemployment figure increased by 
533,000 owing primarily to the normal influx of large numbers of 
school-leavers and students seeking summer jobs into the employment 
market. The number of unemployed over the age of 25 actually declined 
by 156,000 ; on the other hand, in the 14 to 25 age bracket, the figure 
increased from 1,494,000 to 2,183,000 (i.e. by 689,000) ; the number of 
workers on reduced hours of work declined for the third consecutive 
month. ! 


1 Further small gains in non-agricultural employment, factory employment (seasonally 
adjusted) and hours worked were recorded in July 1958, 
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CHART 4. TOTAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THREE RECESSIONS 
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CHART 5. UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THREE RECESSIONS 
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Canada 


Employment in Canada was at record levels in 1957 until the end 
of the year. Nevertheless a business recession occurring a few months 
later than that in the United States! affected employment levels, 
and between October and December 1957 the general level of employ- 
ment came closer and closer to the previous year’s levels. As the labour 
force was much larger than a year earlier, the additional labour supply 
was reflected in growing unemployment. 

The recent decline in economic activity started during a year of 
record post-war immigration. The civilian labour force expanded by 
221,000 (3.8 per cent.) from April 1957 to April 1958 concurrently with 
only a slight increase in employment (11,000) ; hence unemployment 
rose by 210,000 persons. 

During the first quarter of 1958 non-agricultural employment 
declined slightly more than in the corresponding period of 1957. Con- 
tinuing a long-term trend, agriculture lost manpower and in March 
employed 47,000 persons less than a year earlier. However, the decline 
in economic activity was primarily reflected in the fall in manufacturing 
employment. Construction and transport were also affected. In other 
sectors, employment expanded. Gains were recorded in public utility 
operation, commerce, finance and the service sectors. 

In April 1958 there occurred the largest increase in employment at 
this season registered during the last five years; May also showed a 
better-than-average gain and reports for June indicated about the normal 
rise ; these developments raised the general level of employment to 
almost the same level as in 1957. Nevertheless, a large reserve of some 
330,000 unemployed, i.e. 5.5 per cent. of the labour force, remained to 
be absorbed. 


Austria 


Industrial output in Austria rose by 6 per cent. in 1957 compared 
with 3 per cent. in Western Europe as a whole. The Austrian economy 
has been among those expanding most rapidly and experiencing the 
strongest flow of labour from agriculture to other industries. 

Throughout 1957 employment was higher and unemployment lower 
than during the preceding year. Employment continued to rise in the 
early months of 1958, but not enough to prevent unemployment 
from exceeding the 1957 level. As in the case of some other European 
countries the spring seasonal decline in unemployment was late in 
appearing. However, by June 1958 unemployment was down to 
76,000 or nearly the 1957 level (70,000). 


Belgium 


For the year 1957 as a whole industrial output in Belgium was the 
same as in the previous year ; total employment was slightly higher 
but total hours worked decreased ; exports declined and the over-all 
economic situation remained stationary. 

In August 1957 the upward trend in employment, which had been 
weakening for some time, was reversed. A significant reduction in 


1The Canadian economy is sensitive to fluctuations in business conditions in the 
United States. Nevertheless, during the first quarter of 1958 total exports were down only 
2 per cent. compared with the first quarter of 1957, while imports declined by 12 per cent. 
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employment had taken place by December. Whereas unemployment 
in November 1957 was only slightly above the level of November 1956, 
a large increase occurred in December ; this was partially offset by a 
smaller-than-usual increase in January 1958. No seasonal pick-up in 
the labour market occurred in March 1958, but between January and 
June unemployment declined by 45,000 to a level of 159,000 (an 
unemployment percentage of 7.6), as compared with 94,000 (a 4.4 un- 
employment percentage) a year earlier. The number of partially or 
temporarily unemployed in June 1958 was 62,000 (3.0 per cent.) while 
the wholly unemployed numbered 97,000 (4.6 per cent.), some 
30,500 more than in June 1957. More than half of the total increase 
was accounted for by temporary and partial unemployment which, 
contrary to usual experience, did not decline rapidly after the winter. 


The Nordic Countries 


In Denmark depressed conditions and heavy unemployment have 
existed for several years. Employment opportunities in agriculture 
have been decreasing steadily. Business conditions recently have been 
depressed also in Finland. However, the employment situation in 
Denmark showed a notable recovery in June 1958. Unemployment 
has increased but remained relatively low in the other Nordic Countries. 
Unemployment data for 1956, 1957 and the latest month for which 
statistics are available are shown in table V. 


TABLE V. UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE NORDIC COUNTRIES, 1956-58 


' 
1956 1957 Latest month, Corresponding 
Country (average) | (average) | 1958 month of 1957 








OS ae ee eee , 10 une: 4.2 


Norway ! me nye : 1. | May: 1.5 
A ea : 1. | July: 1.0 | 
rr ss tS als 3 5,336 June: 2,016 


1 The figures given are percentages. * The figures given represent the number of registered un- 
employed, excluding those on unemployment relief works. 


Seasonal unemployment during the 1957-58 winter was generally 
greater and more prolonged than usual. In Sweden half of the total 
unemployment was in the building industry. Winter unemployment 
among insured workers in Denmark reached very high levels, but since 
March the unemployment percentage has declined rapidly to 4.2, the 
lowest mid-year figure since 1955. 

Latest available employment data show that in Norway the general 
level of employment in May was 1.0 per cent. below that of May 1957. 
For the other three Nordic Countries the data available relate to the 
manufacturing sector only ; all show lower levels of employment than a 
year ago. The Danish figures are based on an index of total hours 
worked in manufacturing and consequently may be affected by changes 
in working time as well as in numbers of persons employed, since the 
work week was recently reduced to 45 hours. In Sweden manufacturing 
employment dropped by 1.5 per cent. from April 1957 to April 1958. 
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Timber and timber products exported from Sweden fell substantially 
(31 per cent.) in the first quarter of 1958. Similarly, in Finland where 
timber exports are also relatively important, it is foreseen that this 
trade will be depressed for at least a year. 


France 


France continues to experience full employment. Between 1954 
and 1957 the total population increased by 3.5 per cent. but because 
of its particular age structure there was no corresponding increase in 
the economically active population. Unemployment, which already was 
relatively low, has declined steadily in the last few years and there has 
been a continual strain on labour reserves. More foreign labour, mostly 
from Italy and Spain, was admitted in 1957 (110,000 persons) than in 
1956 (65,000). Although agricultural manpower has been declining 
steadily, a further reserve of labour is said to exist in the form of under- 
employed agricultural workers, who may account for as much as 10 
per cent. of the active farm labour force. The latest economic plan aims 
at a reduction of 420,000 in agricultural employment by 1961. In 
order to provide a net increase in total manpower of 330,000 during 
the same period, a greater participation by women will be necessary. 

Manufacturing employment in March 1958 was up 2.7 per cent. by 
comparison with March 1957; and a 2.0 per cent. rise occurred in non-agri- 
cultural employment as a whole. Industrial production increased by 
8.3 per cent. in 1957 and by about 9 per cent. during the first quarter 
of 1958. It is expected to average 7 to 8 per cent. above 1957 for the 
second quarter. So far this year, production of steel and motor cars 
has shown larger gains and the value of motor vehicle exports rose by 
nearly 100 per cent. However, a much lower proportion of industrial 
production in general goes into total exports than in many of the sur- 
rounding countries ; as a result France is better protected from economic 
fluctuations abroad. 

Unemployed applicants for work numbered only 77,000 in June 
1958, as compared with 68,000 a year earlier. In the absence of heavy 
demobilisation of the armed forces, a continuing labour shortage is 
expected. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


Unemployment in the Federal Republic of Germany was consistently 
below the preceding year’s levels from March to November 1957 ; in 
the latter month there were 479,000 unemployed compared with 641,000 
in November 1956. However, throughout most of the winter of 1957- 
58 unemployment was considerably higher than a year earlier, due 
largely to the high level of unemployment among construction workers, 
who were prevented by severe winter conditions from resuming outdoor 
work, 

By June 1958 unemployment had declined to 401,000 (2.1 per cent.), 
or 52,000 below the level of a year earlier. The quarterly statistics of 
employment showed that in June total wage and salary earners in 
employment were substantially above last year’s level. 


Ireland 


Employment in Ireland declined and unemployment increased in 
1956 and 1957, contrary to the experience of most countries. Unemploy- 
ment began to recede in the autumn of 1957 and has since been regularly 
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lower than in the preceding year. June data showed 8.3 per cent. of 
insured workers unemployed in 1958, compared with 8.7 per cent. in 
1957 and 7.1 per cent. in 1956. Employment in manufacturing in March 
1958 was 1.5 per cent. higher than a year earlier. 


Italy 


In 1957, for the first time in several years, the annual average level 
of unemployment in Italy underwent a pronounced decline. According 
to the Government’s annual economic survey new manpower entering 
the market numbered only 110,000 whereas non-agricultural industries 
provided 300,000 new jobs. However, there was some increase in 
unemployment after August 1957. In May 1958, at 1,701,000, the 
number of registered unemployed was only slightly less than a year 
earlier. Employment in manufacturing in December 1957 was 0.7 per 
cent. above the level for December 1956 ; in the earlier half of 1957 it 
had been from 2 to 2.5 per cent. above the corresponding level for the 
preceding year. 

Netherlands 


Unemployment in the Netherlands in 1957 averaged only 1.3 per 
cent. Some deterioration occurred, however, in the second half of the 
year. It is ascribed primarily to internal causes and at least in part to 
monetary measures designed to check speculation against the florin 
and protect the balance of payments. Unemployment has been parti- 
cularly heavy in the northern provinces (8 to 13 per cent.) in recent 
months. To assist the depressed areas, further public works programmes 
were announced recently and housebuilding is being stimulated by 
subsidies. In March 1958, 24,513 persons were employed on public relief 
works against 15,678 a year earlier. The corresponding figures for unfilled 
vacancies on the employment service registers were 43,408 and 98,211. 
Excluding public relief workers, there were 64,000 persons unemployed 
in June 1958, i.e. a rate of 1.9 per cent. as compared with 0.8 per cent. 
in June 1957. 

Employment in manufacturing, the only sector for which current 
quarterly data are available, declined in December 1957 to a level of 
1.3 per cent. below that of December 1956. Prior to December the 
figures were above the level for the preceding year, although the margin 
had been narrowing. 

Spain 

Unemployment in Spain, as revealed by the registers of unemployed 
applicants for work, has been declining slowly over the last three years. 
In February 1958, 93,000 applicants were on the registers, as compared 
with 110,000 a year earlier. 

Switzerland 

The number of unemployed persons registered at employment 
offices in June 1958 was 1,058 higher than a year earlier but the total 
of 1,588 represented only a negligible percentage of the labour force. 
Full employment persists. Large numbers of foreign workers are still 
employed to meet the demand, especially in agriculture and construction. 
Although industrial building is expected to decrease by some 15 per 
cent. compared with 1957, a number of important public construction 
projects, formerly postponed to put a damper on inflation, will probably 
be undertaken. Manufacturing employment has declined slightly. 
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United Kingdom 


Employment levels during 1957 were generally slightly higher 
than in 1956 ; unemployment was also somewhat higher. A significant 
indication of an economic down-turn was the sharp rise in unemploy- 
ment in November 1957. Further small increases in unemployment 
occurred in the following months, those of March, April and May 1958 
being contrary to usual seasonal trends. The contra-seasonal increases 
in unemployment did not affect all industries, although they were 
distributed fairly widely ; textiles and engineering were rather worse 
hit than most industries. Underemployment in manufacturing has also 
shown some increase, more especially in textiles. There were 119,000 
factory operatives on short-time in April 1958 compared with 59,000 
in November 1957. 

In mid-May 1958 the unemployed numbered 498,000 or 2.2 per cent. 
of the labour force. This was 150,000 above the level of May 1957, 
when unemployment was down to 1.6 per cent. The recent contra- 
seasonal increase in unemployment was not large. From February to 
May 1958, the number of unemployed persons increased by only 
25,000 and all this difference was accounted for by the rise in the “ tem- 
porarily stopped” category. Between mid-April and mid-May 1958 
the numbers of wholly unemployed declined by nearly 20,000, the 
first decrease since July 1957. A further decline of 28,000 occurred 
between May and June. 

There was also a recent rise in employment. Between the end of 
March and the end of April 1958 civil employment expanded by 24,000. 
In May there was an increase of only 6,000. Details available up to the 
end of March 1958 indicated that there had been a decrease in employ- 
ment of 72,000 compared with a year earlier. The agricultural sector 
accounted for 46,000, mining for 5,000, manufacturing for 39,000, 
building and construction for 38,000, national and local government 
services for 14,000, and transport and communication for 6,000. Against 
these decreases, amounting to 148,000, commerce and finance and 
miscellaneous services showed a rise of 75,000. Up to that time, unem- 
ployment had affected mainly men. Since March, nearly all the increase 
in unemployment has occurred among women. 


Eastern Europe 


A gradually increasing flow of information regarding the supply of 
and demand for labour in the countries of Eastern Europe yields evidence 
of surpluses in some countries and shortages in others.!_ Labour shortages 
exist in Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, and in the Soviet Union. 
In Yugoslavia some unemployment has existed, averaging about 1 per 
cent. in 1957. Difficulty was experienced in Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania in 1957 in finding employment for all those seeking work. 
Assessment of the actual incidence of unemployment in these four 
countries is hampered by the lack of statistics. 

In Bulgaria industrial output is reported to have increased by 16 per 
cent. in the third quarter of 1957 as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1956. The general level of employment during the first quarter 
of 1958 was reported to be substantially above the corresponding level 
in 1957. 


w., A detailed review of the demographic and labour situation in Eastern Europe is given 
in the latest Economic Survey of Europe (Geneva, 1958) compiled by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
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In June 1957 work seekers registered in Poland numbered just over 
100,000, of whom nearly 70 per cent. were women, mostly unskilled. 
This was nearly three times the June 1956 level. By August the number 
had declined seasonally to 26,000. Placement of unskilled women workers 
was reported still to be difficult at the end of 1957 but there was no 
shortage of job openings for male manual workers. In March 1958 the 
index of non-agricultural employment in Poland was 1.5 per cent. above 
that for March 1957. Polish exports are still largely made up of raw 
materials, including coal. Prices of raw materials have declined and 
demand has slackened ; these factors may have repercussions on em- 
ployment levels. 

The number of unemployment benefits paid in Hungary (almost 
exclusively to heads of families) declined from 42,000 in May 1957 to 
3,000 in December of the same year. It was officially reported that no 
unemployment existed in the country early in 1958. The index of employ- 
ment in manufacturing for April 1958 was about 5 per cent. higher than 
a year earlier. 

Although employment levels have been rising steadily in Eastern 
European countries, the interaction of labour market forces and the 
growing complexity of the economies must result in some frictional 
unemployment. Scattered pools of unemployed workers have co- 
existed with some unsatisfied demand for labour (e.g. for state farms, 
coal mines and construction). Further frictional unemployment may 
arise if an attack is made on labour redundancy, which is widespread 
in some of these countries. In Poland recently some redundant workers 
have been released by enterprises seeking to improve output per unit 
of labour employed. Based on present industrial capacity, the Polish 
Economic Council has estimated redundancy at about one-fifth of total 
industrial employment, or about half-a-million workers. Production 
slow-downs arising from irregularity in the supply of raw materials 
have frequently given rise to redundancy, even in countries with apparent 
labour shortages. 

Even in Eastern Germany an over-all shortage of manpower can 
hardly be said to exist. There is still some registered unemployment, 
overtime is infrequent, and average hours actually worked seem to be 
low, e.g. by comparison with Western Germany. On the other hand, the 
labour supply situation, especially as regards young male workers, is 
likely to become acute if emigration continues at its recent rate. Demo- 
graphic factors will appreciably reduce the supply of new labour in a 
year or two. Great emphasis has therefore been placed recently on the 
need to raise labour productivity. 

Industrial output in Yugoslavia increased by 17 per cent. in 1957 
and this was achieved with a 7 per cent. increase in employment. In 
January 1958 the general level of employment (employees only) was 
11.2 per cent. above that for January 1957. Unemployment, at 152,000, 
was at approximately the level of a year earlier. 

In Czechoslovakia, where there is a labour shortage, the general 
level of employment rose by 0.9 per cent. in 1957, Figures for February 
1958 showed a rise of 2.1 per cent. in manufacturing employment, as 
compared with February 1957. Attempts have been made recently to 
reduce the number of civil service employees and encourage emigration 
from the capital city. The elimination of employment opportunities 
in home handicrafts and family enterprises has led to local unemploy- 
ment, and often it has not been possible to transfer the dismissed workers, 
especially women, to distant places where employment openings exist. 
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Industrial production increased by 10.2 per cent. in 1957. For 1958 
an increase of 8 per cent. is planned. 

In the Soviet Union the rate of growth of the active population has 
slowed down and obstacles have arisen to further transfers of manpower 
from agriculture. The success of current production plans will therefore 
depend as never before on the better utilisation of labour resources, cf 
which there is no longer a comparative abundance. The total number 
of employees, 52.6 million in 1957, is expected to reach 54.4 million in 
1958. Plans for development of the eastern regions alone call for the 
transfer eastward of some 3 million workers by 1960. Recent improve- 
ments in old-age pensions and the programme for lengthening obligatory 
schooling will tend to reduce labour force participation rates among the 
old and the young. A further contraction in effective labour supply 
will result from the announced decision to shorten the working day to 
seven hours before 1960. In these circumstances, such labour surpluses 
as may arise are expected to be quickly absorbed. 


Latin America 
Argentina, 

Wholly unemployed persons are relatively few in Argentina. The 
main problem is seasonal unemployment in rural areas. At the same 
time, economic conditions recently have not been satisfactory. Employ- 
ment in manufacturing declined in 1956 and again in 1957 until Sep- 
tember, when some improvement as compared with the preceding year 
became evident. The latest available data, relating to April 1958, 
indicated that employment in manufacturing was 1.6 per cent. below 
the level of April 1957. Industrial disputes and other difficulties reduced 
total hours worked well below the 1957 level. 


Chile. 

Unemployment worsened ‘in Chile in 1957, judged by the number of 
unemployed job applicants registered at employment offices. In 
November 1957 there were 9,130 persons on the registers compared 
with 7,296 in November 1956. These figures, however, cover only a 
small fraction of the unemployed. In the Greater Santiago area in 
June 1958 the labour force sample survey carried out by the University 
of Chile put the number of unemployed at 60,000, or 10 per cent. of the 
labour force in the area, an increase of 50 per cent. compared with 
June 1957. According to the index of manufacturing employment 
computed by the Manufacturers’ Association, employment during 
the first quarter of 1958 was 7.2 per cent. below the level for the first 
quarter of 1957 and 14.1 per cent. below that for 1956. Employment 
in construction also declined substantially. In the mining sector coal 
mining showed a substantial decline, which was largely offset by increases 
in iron mining and petroleum extract-on. 


Mexico. 

The rate of economic expansion in Mexico slowed down in 1957. 
The population is increasing at the rapid rate of 3 per cent. per year. 
Employment in manufacturing is estimated to have increased by 
4 per cent. compared with the preceding year, about the same as in 
1956. The net national product increased by only 4 per cent. in 1957, 
considerably less than during the two preceding years. Despite significant 
price inflation in 1957 the economy is in a rather stronger position than 
that of some Latin American countries. 
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Peru. 


There has been some deterioration in the economic situation in 
Peru since a year ago. The construction and textiles industries are 
somewhat depressed and, according to the records of the employment 
service (which is still in a very rudimentary stage), the labour market 
is weaker than in 1957. Economic difficulties led to the devaluation of 
the currency in February 1958. The recession in the United States 
has made the outlook for the mining industry poor. 


Puerto Rico. 


Totally unemployed persons were slightly more numerous in April 
1958 (68,000, or 10.5 per cent.) than a year earlier (63,000). Employ- 
ment was higher by 13,000. 


Asia and the Far East 
Burma. 


The only recent data available for Burma relate to the operations 
of the employment offices which function in the cities of Rangoon and 
Mandalay. These appear to attract a relatively small proportion of the 
population. In April 1958 there were 1,689 applicants for work registered, 
or about 100 less than a year earlier. Some gradual improvement is 
suggested by the annual averages of registrations at the end of each 
month, which were 3,146 in 1955, 2,311 in 1956 and 1,802 in 1957. 


Ceylon. 


ob applicants registered at ernmployment offices in April 1958 
numbered 109,000 compared with 87,000 in April 1957. The annual 
average has been increasing steadily since 1952, the greatest increase 
(15,000) having occurred in 1957. 


China (Mainland). 

The population of Mainland China is growing rapidly. From 1953 to 
1956 the annual rate of increase was estimated at 2.2 per cent. or some 
12 to 15 million in absolute figures. There is widespread underemploy- 
ment among the rural population. Although industrial production is 
expanding rapidly—it was estimated to have increased by 6.9 per cent. 
in 1957—difficulties have arisen due to the large influx of peasants into 
the cities. It is planned to increase agricultural output by 6.1 per cent. 
in 1958, as compared with the estimated increase of 3.5 per cent. in 1957. 


China (Taiwan). 

Employment in manufacturing has remained practically unchanged 
since 1954. Mining employment, which had decreased after 1948, 
expanded again in 1956 and 1957, but not quite to its former level. 


India. 


The number of persons registered for work at employment offices 
in India has been increasing every year. It showed a steady rise in 
1957 but this was partly due to an increase in the number of employ- 
ment offices from 143 in January 1957 to 187 in February 1958. At the 
latter date 944,980 persons were registered. As in past years, registra- 
tions declined in March, to 931,749. The labour force is expanding 
at a rate of 1.7 to 2 million workers a year. Employment openings 
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have been increasing steadily but not as fast as the number of employ- 
ment seekers. Vacancies reported to employment offices were 50,000 in 
February 1958 against 44,000 a year earlier. Few up-to-date employ- 
ment statistics were available until recently ; quarterly inquiries have 
now been initiated in certain employment market areas. The data 
available relating to the city of Delhi indicate a rise in employment 
of 1 per cent. in the private sector and 6 per cent. in the public sector 
between December 1956 and December 1957. Employment in cotton 
mills during the first quarter of 1958 was provisionally estimated at 
about 5 per cent. less than a year earlier, when it amounted to 827,000. 
Coal mining employment increased slightly in 1957. Industrial produc- 
tion recently declined for the first time since 1951 and the immediate 
outlook was poor owing in part to shortages of imported raw materials. 
Foreign exchange available for the import of commodities other than 
food had been reduced because of the unexpected necessity of continuing 
large food imports. 


Israel. 


The daily average number of unemployed workers on the registers 
of employment offices in Israel in March 1958 was 6,330 against 15,000 a 
year earlier. Since September 1957 the figures have been regularly 
less than those for the corresponding months of the preceding year. 
Employment in manufacturing in February 1958 was 8.7 per cent 
above the level of February 1957. 


Japan. 


Some signs of an economic slow-down appeared in Japan in the 


second half of 1957. Nevertheless, on the whole, the year was a record 
one. For the 12 months ended on 31 March 1958, industrial production 
was expected to show an increase of about 10 per cent. ; the value of 
exports increased by 13.7 per cent. as compared with the 1956-57 period. 
A tighter money policy, curtailing the investment boom, began to 
affect employment in mid-1957. The slow-down began even earlier in 
the textile industry, where production levels were considered to have 
risen excessively. In the early months of 1958 it was feared that a 
considerable decline in employment would occur as production cut- 
backs had not so far been matched by employment lay-offs. 

The estimated number of totally unemployed persons in May 
1958, based on the monthly labour force sample survey, was 510,000 
(1.3 per cent. of the labour force) or slightly more than in May 1957. 
The general level of employment was 2.4 per cent. higher, while manu- 
facturing employment showed an even greater increase. Despite these 
encouraging results, some apprehension was still felt regarding the 
employment outlook. At the end of May 1958 coal mines and petroleum 
refineries were authorised to cut production by 5 and 6 per cent. 
respectively. 


Pakistan. 


The trend of unemployment in Pakistan during the last three years 
has been generally upward, as evidenced by the number of applicants 
registered at employment offices. From October 1957 to February 
1958, however, the monthly figures were lower than those for the corres- 
ponding months of the preceding year and more recently they were 
approximately the same as a year earlier. In May 1957, 131,148 appli- 
cants were on the registers. 
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Philippines. 

Current data regarding unemployment in the Philippines are not 
at present available. It is known, however, that there is widespread 
and heavy unemployment, as well as much underemployment. In 
May 1956 there were 1,182,000 persons unemployed (12.4 per cent. of 
the labour force), according to the results of a labour force sample survey. 
This figure included 723,000 new workers who had never had a job. 
Preliminary results of surveys in 1957 suggest somewhat lower figures, 
but the unemployment rate was still nearly 9 per cent. Persons working 
less than 40 hours per week and wanting more work were estimated to 
number about 1 million in a labour force of about 10 million. 

Employment in non-agricultural industries in March 1958 was 
0.8 per cent. higher than a year earlier, according to a survey covering 
a sample of establishments. Manufacturing establishments showed a 
decrease of 0.6 per cent. 


Other Asian Areas. 

The business situation in Hong Kong has been showing steady 
improvement but the large refugee population remains a serious economic 
problem. Economic conditions have deteriorated in Indonesia. Despite 
a considerable gain in industrial production in 1957, South Korea has 
been experiencing poor economic conditions. 

Reduction of tin export quotas by nearly 50 per cent. has resulted 
in some lay-offs in Malaya. In Singapore registered unemployed num- 
bered 8,292 in January 1958. Up to the end of 1957 mining employment 
in Thailand was expanding slightly. 


Oceania 
The post-war years have been characterised by “ over-full ” employ- 
ment in Australia and New Zealand. There was a slight easing of the 
labour market in 1957 in Australia where persons in receipt of unem- 
ployment benefits represented nearly 1 per cent. of the labour force in 
the opening months of 1958. The actual figure at the end of June was 
29,418 compared with 18,071 a year earlier. However, general employ- 
ment levels and employment in the manufacturing sector have exceeded 
last year’s. There is still virtually no unemployment in New Zealand. 
Both countries continue to absorb relatively large numbers of immigrants. 
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Labour Conference at its 42nd Session in 1958: (a) a proposed Convention 
concerning the minimum age for admission of fishermen to employment ; 
(b) a proposed Convention concerning the medical examination of fisher- 
men; and (c) a proposed Convention concerning fishermen’s articles of 
agreement. 

The report is divided into two parts. The first summarises the relevant 
proceedings of the 42nd Session of the Conference, and the second consists 
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A preliminary study of the law and practice in various countries regard- 
ing collaboration between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations at the industrial and national levels. An introductory chapter 
defining the meaning of the word “collaboration” in the present context, 
and discussing the nature of the methods used and the level of collaboration, 
is followed by chapters describing various types of collaboration, namely 
voluntary collaboration, statutory collaboration and collaboration in coun- 
tries with a nationalised and planned economy. The report, which will be 
transmitted to the governments of States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, ends with a questionnaire prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. On the basis of the replies to this questionnaire the 
Office will prepare a second report for submission to the 43rd Session of the 
International Labour Conference with a view to a first discussion of the 
question. 
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This book, which is presented as a contribution towards the study of a 
major branch of the French economy, purports to express the views of a 
section of French opinion on the present state of the steel industry, its prob- 
lems and future prospects. The general approach is clear from the title 
of the short introduction to the book: Expansion or Stagnation. The 
book is divided into two parts, devoted respectively to a description of the 
present situation of the industry and a discussion of its problems. 

The author begins by setting the French steel industry against the back- 
ground of world production and by tracing the history of a century of inter- 
national competition. He then discusses the geographical distribution of 
the steel industry in France and goes over the historical, technical and finan- 
cial reasons which have led to its concentration in certain areas. He also 
gives details of the industry’s equipment and of the reconstruction and 
modernisation schemes carried out since the Second World War. The follow- 
ing chapters catalogue the main French steel companies, describe their 
senior management and co-ordinating organs, technical as well as com- 
mercial and financial, and list what the author calls the “ dynasties” and 
“ great servants ” of the industry. He sets out to demonstrate the inevitable 
concentration of the industry, the close links between firms due to the system 
of reciprocal share holdings and the existence of a “ steel oligarchy ”. 
After thus reviewing the general structure of the industry, the author 
analyses its relationship with the nation and the State. This part of the 
book concludes with a critical survey of some of the facts which led up to 
the establishment of the European Coal and Steel Community. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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The second part concentrates on a number of fundamental problems of 
the industry. The author begins by dealing with the question of raw material 
supplies (ore, scrap, alloys and coke) and briefly discusses the question of 
investment policy, before going on to a more detailed study of prices. Under 
this latter heading he deals with the price mechanism, the influence of 
transport costs, production costs (with particular reference to wages), a 
comparison between French and foreign costs and the effects of the European 
Coal and Steel Community on the price of steel products. This analysis of 
pricing policy leads the author to the wider question of trade in steel pro- 
ducts, i.e. the marketing of output, both at home and abroad, in the light 
of the conditions obtaining in the French market, competition from various 
substitute materials, imports and exports, etc. This series of problems 
links up with the following section, which discusses the Franco-German 
dispute over the iron and steel industry. The author argues from his analysis 
of these problems that the French steel industry does not at present serve 
the national interest and that the maintenance of the privileges of an 
oligarchy is incompatible with national sovereignty and independence. In 
concluding this second part, he reviews the human problems of the steel 
industry, e.g. the composition of the labour force, recruitment, upgrading, 
vocational training, working conditions, wages, housing and trade union 
organisation. 

In his final chapter the author recapitulates the facts and problems 
dealt with in his book and makes a formal indictment of the present policies 
and management of the French steel industry. 

The book contains a number of tables, maps and charts, together with a 
short bibliography. 
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London, 1957. 250 pp. 


EpsTtEIn, A. L. Politics in an Urban African Community. Published on 
behalf of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Northern Rhodesia, by 
Manchester University Press, 1958. xix+254 pp. 28s. 

This study examines the increasing incorporation of peoples, tradition- 
ally rural in their economy and way of life, into the wage-earning economy 
of the Northern Rhodesian Copper Belt towns and discusses the social 
changes which have resulted therefrom. Particularly interesting is the 
account of the development of African trade unions in the mining areas 
and the analysis of the problems with which they are faced as increasingly 
complex patterns of social differentiation develop, based on such factors as 
differences in productive roles, standards of living, education and relative 
degree of sophistication. 
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Editions Génin, Librairie de Médicis, 1958. 144 pp. 
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proferidas durante o curso de organizacao de escritérios (projecto No. 381 
da Agéncia Europeia de Produtividade, Departamento da Organizacao 
Europeia de Cooperagao Econémica) no Sindicato Nacional dos Empre- 
gados de Escritério do Distrito de Lisb6a. Traducado de Rogério MENESEs. 
Adaptacao de I. Gomes GavutIER. Lisbon, Sindicato Nacional dos Empre- 
gados de Escritério do Distrito de Lisboa, 1958. 182 pp. 


GrnsBuRG, Norton, RosBerts, Chester F., and others. Malaya. Seattle, 
University of Washington Press, 1958. xii+533 pp. $6. 

A description and appraisal of the environmental, social, economic and 
political characteristics of Malaya (including Singapore) and an analysis of 
some of the key problems, economic, social and political, which face the 
area. 

Lord HaiLey. An African Survey, Revised 1956. A Study of Problems 
Arising in Africa South of the Sahara. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New York and Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. xxvi+1,676 pp. 

It is twenty years since Lord Hailey’s An African Survey gave the 
world for the first time in a single volume the essential basic information 
about the human and natural resources of Africa, its social and economic 
organisation, the legal and administrative frameworks of the various terri- 
tories, their systems of land tenure and the policies being pursued by the 
various Powers responsible for their administration. Remarkable develop- 
ments have since taken place in the African scene, These are surveyed in 
the revised edition, which remains the same remarkable feat of compression 
it has always been. 

It is natural for the labour specialist, however, to turn particularly to 
Chapter XX dealing with the problems of labour. Here the changes which 
twenty years have brought about are everywhere apparent. In 1938, 
inadequacy of the supply of manpower to the demand and the reasons for 
it were the dominant themes. In the revised edition, the shortage of man- 
power within reach of the major industrial centres and the consequent wide 
prevalence of the system of “ migrant ” labour is again prominently featured. 
What is significant, however, is that in the interval the number of African 
wage earners in the Union of South Africa, for example, rose from 1,250,000 
to 2,240,000; in Southern Rhodesia from 254,297 to 448,450 ; in Tanganyika 
from 252,106 to 439,094; in Nigeria and the Cameroons from 245,000 to 
500,000 ; in the Belgian Congo from 409,274 to 1,030,900, according to figures 
quoted in the revised edition. The increases are no less significant in other 
territories. 

The basic causes of the chronic shortage of available manpower in the 
face of continued economic development have remained the predominantly 
subsistence character of the African economy and the imperfect stimulus 
of cash inducements in the actual circumstances in which they are offered. 
Yet the facts are that the numbers of African wage earners are constantly 
increasing, though the classic devices used to secure labour and to force it to 
remain in employment—forced labour, large-scale recruiting by agents on 
long-term contracts buttressed by penal sanctions for breach of contract, 
so prominent in the earlier years of the century and still largely prevalent 
in the 1930s—have lost the greater part of their importance. Against 
the background of Africa as a whole, forced labour is no longer a major 
problem. The Forced Labour Convention, 1930 has been ratified by 
Belgium, France, Ghana, Liberia, Portugal, Spain, the Sudan and the 
United Kingdom. In the Union of South Africa its provisions are observed 
save those in regard to work of prisoners on behalf of private individuals. 
Long-term contracts, some aspects of which gave rise to abuses, particularly 
when linked to penal sanctions, are less and less accepted by Africans. 
Organised recruiting is diminishing and is being replaced by the provision 
of large-scale transport facilities to enable workers to travel long distances 
to well-known employment centres in conditions of reasonable comfort. 
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Penal sanctions, while still used in the Union of South Africa, in Belgian 
and Portuguese territories and in some British territories in southern Africa, 
are less resorted to. Pass Law restrictions are, however, still unfortunately 
widely used in southern Africa in the control and direction of labour, some- 
times to the point of leaving the African no effective alternative but to 
work for a particular employer. 

The major problems of today, as Lord Hailey sees them, and with this 
there will be general agreement, arise out of the stabilisation of labour in 
centres of employment and the improvement of its efficiency. He sees stabi- 
lisation as a factor which will help to promote the all-round improvement of 
African production—increased production and the consequent improvement 
in the standards of living “ being the real remedy for such social mal- 
adjustments as have to be faced from the migration of labour ”. He is under 
no illusions as to the extent to which stabilisation has become a controversial 
issue of state policy, as in South Africa; yet the long-term repercussions 
of the policy of stabilisation on the future of organised agriculture and 
industry are so far-reaching that one would have welcomed some further 
discussion of its implications in terms of straight-forward issues such as 
housing policy, social security schemes and the sufficiency of present wage 
scales to support family living at any level which would encourage the 
African permanently to abandon the built-in security of the tribal system for 
life in the employment centres. Incentives to increased productivity must 
be related to a basic wage that is itself satisfactory and this is far from being 
the case over large parts of Africa. In the last analysis, wage-earning employ- 
ment will only prove a permanent attraction to the African if he is persuaded 
that the way is open to him through it to move towards a life in which effort 
and competence are adequately rewarded and his aspirations as a human 
being are not frustrated by discriminatory treatment. Efforts must therefore 
be made to enable him to choose the job he is able to do, to remove obstacles 
to home ownership, to abolish segregation policies, to provide proper educa- 
tion for his children, to ensure security and generally to enable him to live 
a family life on an improved basis. 

If these matters are not discussed in detail, it is largely due to the factual 
nature of the treatment of the subject. The family allowance systems intro- 
duced in Belgian and French territories and the invalidity insurance system 
in the former, came too late for adequate discussion and recent steps in 
Kenya and in Southern Rhodesia to examine the possibility of introducing 
social security schemes, all significant trends in the development of social 
policy, have shared a similar fate. Events are moving so rapidly in Africa 
that no work can hope to remain abreast of them, either in detail or indeed 
on some of the larger policy issues. That Lord Hailey’s work is and will 
remain an indispensable working tool for all those concerned with the future 
of Africa is a tribute to its definitive nature and its general excellence. 

As a footnote, it may be mentioned that the I.L.O. Conventions of 1947 
which are referred to on page 1453 as having not yet come into force, have 
in fact done so as follows: the Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) 
Convention is in force for all Belgian, British and French territories and 
the Right of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention and the 
Labour Inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention are in 
force for all Belgian, British and French territories, for Ghana and for 
Italian Somaliland—further proof of the very significant advances which 
have taken place in the application of international labour standards in 
Africa in recent years. 


INSTITUT DE SCIENCE ECONOMIQUE APPLIQUEE. Engquéte sur les vocations 
économiques possibles des zones moins développées de l’Alsace, by J. L. 
Reynaup. Cahiers de 1]'Institut, série L, Economies régionales, No. 2. 
Publication trimestrielle, No. 65, mars 1958 (numéro spécial). Paris, 1958. 
52 pp. 

This survey was carried out at the beginning of 1957 and was chiefly 
concerned with ways and means of helping the economically backward 
areas of Alsace. It brings out the importance of psychological factors and 
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local attitudes, which appear to be as important as purely economic consider- 
ations in any action to remedy economic stagnation. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first contains a short descrip- 
tion of the method employed. The second discusses the problem of agriculture 
and emphasises the importance of the human factor, pointing out that 
practical action is likely to be effective—provided the natural conditions 
are favourable—only after the initial scepticism and apathy have been 
overcome and the psychological barrier broken down. The third part dis- 
cusses the problems of industrial development and tries to define its under- 
lying principles. Industrialisation appears to be needed and will be helped 
by the introduction of the Common Market. To a large extent, the dynamic 
industries with an expanding future should be encouraged, e.g. heavy 
industry, the power industries (which, with the recent local discovery of 
uranium, have outstanding growth prospects) and the textile industry 
(which, although traditional, could become dynamic once more if certain 
psychological barriers were overcome). Subsidiary industries, such as 
farm equipment, canning, small-scale engineering, electronics, etc., should 
simultaneously be introduced. 

Help from the authorities in the shape not only of tax reliefs and loans, 
but also improved transport facilities, would be essential to get the process 
under way. 

The appendix contains a number of statistical tables giving details of 
the Alsatian economy at the present time. 


JounsTon, Joseph. The Sickness of the Irish Economy, Dublin, The Parkside 
Press, 1957. 36 pp. 1s. 


LaGUNILLA INarrRITy, Alfredo, Desarrollo y equilibrio en la economia. 
Madrid, Aguilar, 1958. xv+312 pp. 


L&-THANH-Kud1. L’économie de l’ Asie du Sud-Est. Collection “Que sais-je?”. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1958. 127 pp. 


HAY4HO-HCCIEQOBATEBCKHH ~KOHBIOHKTYPHBIA MHCTHTYT MBT CCCP. Qxono- 
muyecKkoe NoAOMCeHUe KanNumMaaucmuyeckux cmpaH 6 1956 200y. Moscow, 
Buewtoprusgzat, 1957. 472 pp. 18.10 roubles. 

The economic situation of capitalist countries in 1956, published by the 

Economic Trends Research Centre, Ministry of Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R. 


RAPPARD, William E. Les conditions de la prospérité helvétique. Conférence 
présentée a l'occasion du 75™€ anniversaire de la Société suisse des 
industries chimiques, le 29 aoit 1957. Ziirich, 1957. 56 pp. 


STAPLETON, G. Brian. The Wealth of Nigeria. London, Oxford University 

Press, 1958. ix+228 pp. 16s. 

A short analysis of the resources of Nigeria—agricultural, mineral, 
power and population, her social capital in the way of transport and com- 
munications and other public services, and her traditional crafts and indus- 
tries—is followed by an examination of possible developments in agriculture 
and industry and a discussion of the various possible sources of capital for 
such developments. 


VINCENT, Claude, and Grossin, William. L’enjeu de l’automatisation. Pré- 
_ face de Jean PRONTEAU. Paris, Editions sociales, 1958. 158 pp. 500 francs. 
In the words of the preface, written by Jean Pronteau, the director of 
the review Economie et politique (Paris), the authors of this book “ have used 
the mass of available data as material for a lively and scientific inquiry into 
the economic and social consequences of automation in the light of Marxian 
principles ”. 

The first half of the book is given over to a description of the main 
technical features of automation and a discussion of its application to four 
branches of the economy, namely petroleum, motorcars, clerical work and 
railways, and includes a section dealing with factory automation—the 
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reduction of labour costs, investment and depreciation, preparatory surveys, 
the characteristics of automated equipment and the marketing of the output. 

In the second part the authors examine the impact of automation on the 
working class in the capitalist countries. They assert that in order to calm 
the workers’ fears of a possible fall in labour demand, the employers have 
put out a great deal of soothing publicity, but that in fact the loss of jobs 
through automation is only partly offset by the creation of new jobs else- 
where. Moreover, this process takes time and “ meanwhile, it is the working 
class which bears the brunt‘of the changeover”. A further point is that 
while the number of engineers and technicians increases in step with tech- 
nical progress, that of skilled workers tends to decline under the joint 
influence of redundancy and the very nature of the new jobs, which can be 
done by easily trained, relatively unskilled workers. It is true that skilled 
workers can find jobs on the maintenance staff, but even so considerable 
numbers of them will be unwanted and it is little comfort for the working 
class as a whole, with the threat of unemployment hanging over it, to know 
that any strike action it may take will be far more effective owing to the 
fact that any stoppage of an automatic factory leads to enormous losses. 

Discussing the effect of automation on the economic structure of the 
capitalist countries, the authors conclude that industries where production 
processes are discontinuous, e.g. motorcars, will witness the greatest develop- 
ment of automation (which will thereby turn them into continuous-process 
industries) since it will enable labour costs to be cut substantially without 
involving any heavier investment than the equipment which is replaced. 
On the other hand, where continuous production processes are already in 
use, as in petroleum refining, any further progress will entail increasingly 
heavy investment, since it can do little to reduce the labour force, which has 
already been cut to a minimum. Moreover, beyond a certain stage only 
the biggest firms can progress and they will pull further ahead of other less 
advanced ones, just as the gulf is widening between the highly industrialised 
and the underdeveloped countries: “ Among firms, as among nations, 
automation merely strengthens the powerful and accentuates still further 
the existing inequalities.” 

The book also contains a chapter on automation in the U.S.S.R., which 
describes a number of achievements, some of them already well known, such 
as the piston factory at Ulyanovsk and the No. 1 ballbearing factory, and 
others less known, such as the concrete plants attached to the big Volga- 
Don hydro-electric schemes, or the hydro-electric power stations on the 
Moscow-Volga canal. Apart from a few disappointments, the economic 
results of automation have been considered satisfactory. The authors 
consider that, while any comparison between the degree of automation 
reached by the U.S.S.R. and the United States still favours the latter, her 
lead will gradually be reduced as the profit motive and market forces lead 
to economic Malthusianism and a slackening in investment. They assert that 
the socialist system, however, offers no scope for these restrictive factors 
and affords a better climate for the development of automation. 


WALKER, Charles R. Toward the Automatic Factory. A Case Study of Men 
and Machines. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1957. xxii+232 pp. $5. 


This is a carefully worked out case study of human problems of adjust- 
ment to industrial change over a three-year period constituting “ a typical 
stage in the trend towards automation”. The author analyses the impact 
of technological innovation in a steel mill on worker attitudes, behaviour 
and reactions in terms of seven main factors—jobs, work crews, bosses, pay, 
working conditions, promotion and security—and with special reference 
to a particular 30-man work group. He stresses the potent force of human 
adaptability—the very great extent to which men can adjust positively to 
a changing technological environment and by so doing overcome many of 
the basic problems inherent in such change ; but he lays equal stress on the 
very gradual nature and the many ramifications of this process. 
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The study draws attention to many interesting human aspects of technical 
change over time : again and again it is demonstrated that adaptation is as 
much a matter of time, of “ getting used to things ”, as of anything else. It 
also throws some significant sidelights on sources of job satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction. It is suggested that on the whole the trend towards automation 
leads to the disappearance of some old sources of job satisfaction and dis- 
content and to the emergence-—in time—of new ones, such as, on the “ good ” 
side, improved work rhythm and team co-operation. Particular stress is 
laid on the need for both management and unions to study and understand 
the structure and dynamics of work group behaviour in modern industry. 
Moreover, one constant throughout the period covered is the workers’ 
ever-insistent desire to be treated as men of judgment, intelligence and 
imagination, as responsible participants in the planning of production 
policies as well as instruments in the carrying out of production plans. 

Looking ahead on the basis of the case study, the author emphasises that 
the social frontiers of the automation era are just beginning to be explored 
and suggests a number of areas requiring further practical research. 

The book is a useful contribution to the growing volume of information 
on the subject of worker reactions to technological innovation over time 
and thus to the general social knowledge of how to anticipate and deal 
with the many human problems inevitably bound up with technological 
changeovers to increasingly automatic industrial processes. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, United States. Policy Declarations, Adopted by 
Members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Washington, 
1958. 206 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS, 
United States. Directory of Labor Organizations, Asia and Australasia. 
Washington, 1958. xi+515 pp. 


NEUFELD, Maurice F. A Bibliography of American Labor Union History. 
Bibliography Series, No. 2. New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1958. v+64 pp. 45 cents. 


ScHOLL, O. Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis der gentse arbeidersbeweging. Deel 
1: 1815-1875. Levensstandard, werkstakingen, werkrechtersraad. Brussels, 
S. V. Arbeiderspers, 1957. 279 pp. 


Labour Law. 


Buastn, T. R. Evolutionary Perspective of Labour Legislation and Policy 
in India, 1850 to 1956. Publication Series VII. New Delhi, Industrial 
Legal-Aid and Advice Institute, 1957. x+iv+79 pp. 

Cmupuos, A. Koaaexmuenoui dozosop 6 deticmeuu. V3 onpita paborsi @abpuyHoro 
KOMHTeTa Ipodcow3sa. Moscow, [podusaat, 1957. 77 pp. 1.10 roubles. 
Collective agreements in operation (the experience of a works trade 

union committee), by A. Smirnov. 


Management. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INSURANCE DtviIsION. Current 
Trends in Corporate Insurance. A.M.A. Management Report No. 7. 
New York, 1958. 98 pp. $3. 

MAuLeE, Frances. Executive Careers for Women. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. xvi+205 pp. $3. 


This book emphasises the growing job opportunities for women at the 
higher echelons in all fields of work and the various qualifications required. 
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A special chapter draws attention to the so-called U-shaped work cycle 
(work after leaving school or college, withdrawal from employment for a 
number of years to bear and rear children, then re-entry to paid employment 
until the age of retirement), and its special relevance to women in executive 
careers. 


PFIFFNER, John M. The Supervision of Personnel. Human Relations in the 
Management of Men. Second edition. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1958. xii+500 pp. 


Stupy GROUP ON WORKER PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT, India. Report 
of the Study Group, 1957. Delhi, 1957. 117 pp. 


In 1956 a small study group of prominent Indian trade unionists, mana- 
gers and government officials went to Europe under the auspices of the 
Indian Government to examine the various systems of workers’ participation 
in management in operation there. The object of the study was to provide 
comparative data which would be of help in implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Second Five Year Plan concerning the closer association of 
labour with management through the setting up of councils of management. 
The group visited six countries, holding a series of meetings with employers, 
trade unions and government representatives. At the start of the study 
the group adopted a questionnaire, reproduced in the appendix to their 
report, which provided a framework for their attack on the subject. 

The report itself is in three parts. The first section gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the system of workers’ participation in management in the countries 
visited (France, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Germany and 
Yugoslavia), which is supplemented in the appendix by a paper prepared 
on the subject for the group by the I.L.O. The second part analyses and 
evaluates the systems studied. Finally, in its conclusions the report sums 
up the significance of the study for India, making recommendations concern- 
ing the method of establishment of workers’ participation machinery, its 


structure and composition, and its scope and functions. In particular it 
recommends : 


(1) that legislative provision should be made for the establishment of 
joint management councils, but that the legislation should be applied in a 
flexible manner, having regard to such factors as the size of the undertaking, 
the preparedness of workers for participation and the stage of development 
of workers’ organisations ; 

(2) that where undertakings operate in several areas there should be 
separate councils at the local, regional or national levels, with subcommit- 
tees, technical committees or study panels to deal with different subjects 
where necessary ; 

(3) that collective bargaining subjects should be excluded from the 
purview of the councils, whose objects should be to provide a means of 
communication ; to collaborate in improving productivity, working and 
living conditions ; and to encourage suggestions ; 

(4) that the councils should be consulted on such matters as the alteration 
of work rules, retrenchment, rationalisation and discipline procedures and 
have the right to receive information and to make suggestions concerning 
the general economic position of the undertaking, the state of the market, 
production and sales programmes, the organisation and general operation 
of the undertaking, and the annual balance sheet ; and 

(5) that, to encourage active participation in such councils, they should 
be given administrative as well as consultative and informative responsibi- 
lities ; these might cover the administration of welfare schemes, safety 
measures, vocational training and apprenticeship programmes, the prepara- 
tion of schedules of working hours, break periods and holidays, and the 
running of suggestion schemes. 

The report concludes: “ We hope no one will attempt sweeping, all- 
embracing prescriptions for these matters. They are best solved by mutual 
discussion and mutual agreement in the undertaking itself. ” 
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Migration. 

SANTINI, Florio. Figli d'Italia in America. Lucca, Villaggio del Fanciullo, 
1958. 192 pp. 1,000 liras. 

Tuomas, B. Economics of International Migration. Proceedings of a con- 


ference held by the International Economic Association. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1958. xiii+502 pp. 45s. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


Baunyescknih, ©. JI. and 3enenxo, T. WH. 1] podeccuonaabno-mexnuyeckoe 
o6pa3z0eanue pabouux @ CCCP. Moscow, Tpyapeseppusgat, 1957. 159 pp. 
4.45 roubles. 

An account by F. L. Blinchevsky and G. I. Zelenko of the development 
of vocational training in the U.S.S.R. since the establishment of the Soviet 
Government. The process is traced through the periods of military interven- 
tion and civil war (1917-20), the restoration of the national economy and 
the beginning of the industrialisation of the country (1921-29), the imple- 
mentation of the first five-year plans (1929-40), the Second World War 
and above all the post-war period. 

Special attention is devoted to a scheme introduced by the State for the 
training of manpower reserves, skilled workers in particular. The curricula 
and activities of educational institutions operating under the scheme are 
examined in detail, showing the close link between the theoretical instruc- 
tion given and the practical laboratory work. The authors also discuss 
the work of special manpower reserve training schools for orphans, The 
main difference between such schools and other vocational training institu- 
tions is that the children there are given not only vocational instruction 
proper but also regular general education standard courses at the inter- 
mediate level. 

The book also describes the methods used for the technical training of 
workers on the job. 

It is stated that from 1940 to 1955, institutions for the education of 
manpower reserves trained 9 million skilled workers. Over the first ten 
years of the post-war period (1945-55) 38.5 million wage earners and salaried 
employees received on-the-job technical training. Since the beginning of 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan period (1956-60) the number of persons taking 
courses in vocational training establishments has increased, and the list of 
occupations for which wage earners and salaried employees are trained has 
been extended (from 500 occupations in 1955 to 700 in 1957). The administra- 
tive reorganisation of industry in general and the building industry in parti- 
cular has played an important part in improving vocational training by 
making it possible to unify the schemes for training before and during 
employment, and also to take account of the special features and needs of 
different economic regions and undertakings. 


Careers and Vocational Training. 13th edition, 1957. Published for the 
Women’s Employment Publishing Company. Keighley, Yorks., John 
Wadsworth, Ltd., 1957. 636 pp. 16s. 


INSTITUT NATIONAL D’ETUDE DU TRAVAIL ET D’ORIENTATION PROFESSION- 
NELLE. Pour l'information professionnelle des jeunes gens de quatorze ans. 
Dix causeries préparées par R. Bacguet, J. CamBon, H. CHAUDAGNE, 
A. Lton. Paris, Editions Bourrelier, 1957. 125 pp. 


Lasorsa, Nicola. L’apprendistato. Norme pratiche per l'applicazione della 
legge 19 gennaio 1955, No. 25 e del Regolamento-Giurisprudenza 
sull'apprendistato—L’ordanimento e la legislazione italiana in materia 
di lavoro, di assistenza, di addestramento professionale, di previdenza 
ed altre notizie utili—Le organizzazioni internazionali—Leggi varie. 
Trento, G. B. Monauni, 1958. 112 pp. 700 liras. 
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Social Security ; Public Health. 


CaTALDI, Enzo. Studi di diritto della previdenza sociale. Prefazione 4i Luigi 
de Lirata. Milan, A. Giuffré, 1958. xi+634 pp. 3,000 liras. 


Geticl, Sergio. Manuale della assicuvazione contro gli infortuni sul lavoro 
nell’industria. Imola, Editrice Galeati, 1958. 168 pp. 1,000 liras. 


KNABE, Erich, and B6um, Walter. Das Recht der Schwerbeschddigten. Arbeit 
und Sozialfiirsorge, Heft 3. Berlin, VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1957. 
244 pp. 


RICHTER, Hans, REICHERT, Heinz, and Ewatp, Egon. Das Sozialfiirsorge- 
vecht. Erlauterungen des gesamten Fiirsorgerechtes der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik. Arbeit und Sozialfiirsorge, Heft 29. Berlin, 
VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1957. 274 pp. 4.30 marks. 


RussoOMANO, Mozart Victor. Comentérios a lei de acidentes do trabalho (Artigos 
1 a 104). Two volumes. Rio de Janeiro, José Konfino, 1957. 736 pp. 


TayLor, Malcom G. Financial Aspects of Health Insurance. Canadian Tax 
Papers, December 1957, No. 12. Toronto, Canadian Tax Foundation, 
1958. ix+102 pp. $2. 


Van GEEL, J., and Fievet, J. La pension des employés. Brussels, Presse 
ouvriére, 1957. 63 pp. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


Bacuu, tO. and Monos, WU. Kuauujnoie npasa u o6a3zannocmu 2epamcdan. Alma- 

Ata, Kasrocusgat, 1957. 103 pp. 1.30 roubles. 

The purpose of this book by Y. Basin and I. Popov is to explain the 
main features of statutory provisions governing rents in the Soviet Union 
as a whole and the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic in particular. 

The book shows that the foundation, nature and protection of the 
tenant’s rights vary depending on whether the house or block of flats is 
owned by the local soviet, by a ministry or by a private citizen. The legal 
position of the tenant in each of these three cases is described. A special 
chapter is devoted to legal matters connected with the building of houses 
and flats by private persons. The authors have made use of information 
derived from decisions of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
courts of Kazakhstan. 


MINISTERO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Italy. Le case dei 
lavoratori. Rassegna del Lavoro, Quaderno No. 8. Rome, 1958. 120 pp. 
200 liras. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


CONFEDERAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA DELL’ARTIGIANATO, CENTRO STUDI 
DEI PROBLEMI DELL’ARTIGIANATO. Atti del 39 Convegno di Studi. “ Pro- 
duttivita-Artigianato, Roma, 4-5 Luglio 1956”. Rome, 1957. 247 pp. 
1,500 liras. 

A record of the proceedings of the third meeting organised by the Italian 
Centre for the Study of Handicraft Problems. 

The meeting, which took place in Rome on 4 and 5 July 1956 under the 
sponsorship of the National Committee on Productivity, examined the 
possibility of introducing productivity methods in handicrafts and small 
industries. Its discussions were focused on the four following aspects of 
the problem, each being dealt with by a special committee: structural 
components of production costs in handicrafts and small industries ; labour 
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relations (wages, social charges, vocational training) ; structural components 
of distribution costs (transportation, packing, publicity, exports) ; adminis- 
trative and accounting problems. 

A series of written papers presented to the meeting are included in the 
volume. They deal in a detailed manner with the problems facing small 
industries and handicrafts in Italy. 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Co-operative Education, 
a Handbook of Practical Guidance for Co-operative Educationists. Lough- 
borough, 1957. 242 pp. 

The book begins by briefly setting out the reasons for continuous pro- 
motion and teaching of co-operative principles among the co-operators 
themselves. It then deals in detail with the practical side of co-operative 
educational and training programmes: how they should be planned and 
put into practice. 

Some examples of specific educational projects undertaken by local 
societies are given in an appendix. 


40 aem cosemckoui nompebumeasckoui Koonepayuu 1917-1957 2.2. Moscow, 
HsgatenpcrBo Llentpocows3a, 1957. viii+242 pp. 10 roubles. 
Soviet consumer co-operatives : 40 years of experience (1917-1957). 











Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 


Published in two parts 


Series A: papers dealing with such matters as population and vital 
statistics, agriculture, economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; 
also book reviews and notes on matters of current interest. 

Series B : papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 

Price per number : Series A : 20s. ; Series B : 30s. 
Annual subscription, post free: Series A, 4 numbers: {4 4s. ; Series B, 2 numbers: £3 2s. 
Both parts available free to Fellows. For particulars of Fellowship apply to the Secretary 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





Catalogues and publications may be obtained at the following addresses : 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Geneva, Switzerland (“ Interlab Genéve ” ; 
Tel. 326200 and 32 80 20). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (Liaison Office with the United Nations), 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. (“Interlabor Newyorkny”; Tel. OXford 7-0150). 


(Limited distribution only ; orders for publications in the United States should be addressed to the Washington Office.) 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Brazil: Mr. Pericles pz Sovza MOonrTErIRO, 
Edificio do Ministerio do Trabalho, 2.° andar, 
salas 216 a 220, Avenida Presidente Antonio 
Carlos, Rio de Janeiro (“Interlab Rio de 
Janeiro”; Tel. 42-0455). 


Canada: Mr. D. M. Younc, Room 307, 202 Queen 
Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario (“ Interlab Ottawa ”). 


France: Mrs. A. Jounaux, 205 Boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris, VII® (“Interlab Paris”; Tel. 
Littré 92-02 and 92-03). 


Germany (Federal Republic) : Mr. F. G. Sets, 
Kélner Strasse 64a, Bad Godesberg (“ Interlab 
Bonn”; Tel. Bad Godesberg 2322). 


India: Mr. V. K. R. Menon, 1-Mandi House, 
New Delhi (“ Interlab New Delhi”; Tel. 44481 
and 47567). 


Italy: Mr. G. Gattone, Villa Aldobrandini, 
28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“ Interlab Roma” ; 
Tel. 68 43 34). 


Japan: Mr. Y. Sakurai, c/o Chuo Rodo Kaikan, 
6-gochi, Shiba-Koen, Minato-ku, Tokyo (“ Inter- 
lab Tokyo ”). 

United Kingdom: Mr. E. S. Krause, 38-39 
Parliament Street, London, S.W.1 (“ Interlab 
London”; Tel. Whitehall 1437). 

United States: —, 917 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. (“Interlab Washington”; 
Tel. District 7-9120). 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Australia: Mr. Ian G. SHarp, Department of 
Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston 
Street, Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“Sharp Co- 
labour Melbourne ” ; Tel. MF 8482). 


Austria: Dr. Josef HamMMERL, Bundesministe- 
rium fiir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regie- 
rungsgebaude, Vienna. 


Bulgaria: Mr. A. Mintcuerr, Rue Zanko Zer- 
kovski 30, Sofia 21. 


Czechoslovakia: Mr. Jifi Fiscnzer, UTK-Kle- 


mentinum, Prague I. 


Greece: Mr. A. TRIANTAFYLOU, 
Athens (Tel. 532450). 


Iran: Mr. Habib Naricy, Av. Keyvan, Hech- 
matdowle, Teheran (“ Interlab Teheran”; Tel. 
39002). 


Lebanon: Mr. Joseph Donato, Directeur du 
Département des Affaires sociales, Boite Postale 
2306, Beyrouth (“Interlab Beyrouth ”), 


Netherlands: Mr. T. M. Pe.uinxuor, Ministerie 
van Social Zaken, 73 Zeestraat, The Hague 
(* Soza The Hague ”; Tel. 18 32 20). 


Norway : Mr. K. Satvesen, c/o Det Kongelige 
Sosialdepartement, Oslo (“ Interlab Oslo ”). 


Thiras 49, 


Pakistan: Mr. Muhammad Astam, Room No. 8, 
Block No. 17, Pakistan Secretariat Hutments, 
near Chief Court, Karachi (“ Interlab Karachi ”). 
Philippines : Mr. Juan L. Lantinc, Room 507, 
Burke Building, Escolta, Manila (“ Interlab 
Manila ”). 


Portugal: Mr. A. Gomes d’ALtmenpra, Rua D. 
Joao V, 29-3.° E., Lisbon (Tel. 68 17 31). 


Turkey : Professor Fadil Hakki Sur, Ankara 
Hukuk Fakiiltesi, Ankara (“ Interlab Ankara ”). 
(Orders may also be addressed to the Field 
Office for the Near and Middle East, Liileciler 
caddesi 26, Tophane, Istanbul.) 


Union of South Africa: Major-General F. L. A. 
Bucuanan, P.O. Box 56, Silverton, Pretoria 
(Tel. 39637). 


United Arab Republic: Mr. A. Ex Maracut, 
59 Rue Treize, Maadi, Cairo; Mr. Ihsan Jouxna- 
DAR, Secrétaire général, Ministére du Travail et 
des Affaires sociales, Damas. 


Yugoslavia: Mr. Ratko PrS:¢, Jugoslovenska 
nacionalna komisija za Medjunarodnu organiza- 
ciju rada, Savska 35, Belgrade. 


Also from Correspondents in Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela 


Agents for the Sale of Publications 
Australia : Messrs. H. A. Gopparp Pty., Ltd., 255a George Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


Specimen copies sent free on request. Apart from subscriptions and orders, all correspondence concerning 


the publications (requests for informat 





Labour Office in Geneva (Editorial Division). 
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